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Fig. 3.—Dress of Brack GrosGu:atn. Man- | same material, and dark green velvet ribbon. 
telet of black velvet, trimmed with wide Chan- | The tunie is edged with fringe and velvet rib- 
tilly lace and gros grain piping. Black velvet | bon. Dark green velvet belt and bow. 


. P : Fig. 2.—Dress or Litac Pout pr Sore 
? ? 
Ladies’ and Children’s Toilettes. trimmed with a wide flounce and pointed strips 


Fig. 1.—Suir ror Girt rrom 4 to 6 Years | of the same material. ‘Tunic slit at the sides 


otp. Dress with double skirt and square-neck- | and bouffant behind. The waist is cut square | hat trimmed with pink roses and tulle scarf. Fig. 5.—Svir ror Girt From 6 To 8 YEARS 
ed corsage of pink alpaca, trimmed with flounces | in front and edged with Valenciennes; and the Fig. 4.—Dress with Tunic oF Russian | oLp. Dress of blue poplin, trimmed with three 
ofthe same material. Chemisette of tucked Swiss | sleeves are slashed and finished with tulle and | Green Satin-racep Serce. The under-skirt | flounces. Black velvet sack trimmed with blue 
muslin. Pink ribbon sash and hair ribbon. lace under-sleeves. | is trimmed with a wide pleated flounce of the | silk braid. Black velvet hat with blue feathers, 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


YEAR has not yet passed since our hon- 

ored chief, Mr. James Harper, was sud- 
derily stricken down in the fullness of health 
and strength by a fatal accident ; and again we 
are called upon to chronicle a new breach in 
the band of brothers whose name stands at the 
head of our paper, On Monday morning, Feb- 
ruary 14, Mr, Josern Westey Harper died, 
in the sixty-ninth year of his age. Unlike his 
brother, he breathed his last surrounded by his 
family, after a lingering illness, which his se- 
rene temper and gentle spirit rendered blessed 
to all about him, filling his sick-room with the 
brightness of assured faith and trust in the fu- 
ture, and storing up sweet memories to com- 
fort his friends when the first pang has passed. 
In the mean time, they will have the earnest 
sympathy of all whose fortune it has been, 
through the last half century, to know this 
courteous, high-toned gentleman, whose fastid- 
ious refinement, retiring modesty, and tender 
consideration for others were so happily blend- 
ed with keen perceptions of right and uncom- 
promising integrity of purpose. By his asso- 
ciates his loss will be especially felt; and in- 
deed only those intimately acquainted with him 
could fathom all the depths of his sensitive 
and delicate nature, so tender and yet so true. 
He has closed a spotless life, and gone to his 
grave leaving behind him not an unkind mem- 
ory to mar the sadness which his death will 
carry to the hearts of all that knew him. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f the Sultan’s Banvdkerchiet. 


N ‘Y DEAR UNA,—I had occasion last week 

to write a few lines to Solomon upon the 
text of comparative snobbery, and I did not 
expect to return to that general subject imme- 
diately, But if an old fellow undertakes to 
speak of manners upon the great road of life, I 
fear that he must very often call attention to 
the most humiliating conduct. And when it is 
the conduct of your sex, my dear young lady, 
it is a very painful duty that he performs. We 
read of the ‘‘ fair American” in the foreign cor- 
respondence of the newspapers, sometimes with 
wonder, sometimes with amusement, sometimes 
—for the stern truth must be told—with con- 
tempt. She shines at the Opera; she waltzes 
in the Faubourg; she even penetrates royal and 
imperial circles; and the admiring and despair- 
ing fair American at home hopes and prays that 
she, too, may one day be seen waltzing with the 
Hereditary Grand- Duke Taugenichts, or that 
the ineffable felicity may be hers of being named 
among the select circle of guests at some royal 
country house. 

That is a noble ambition, isn’t it, Una? That 
is an object for whose attainment papa may 
wisely spend, and mamma may zealously in- 
trigue, What a “success,” if only some Bo- 
hemian in Paris should write to the newspaper 
at home, “‘ Miss Hail Columbia is the acknowl- 
edged belle at the Tuileries! The Emperor 
has been seen to regard her with evident ad- 
miration; and her dancing is conceded to be a 
miracle of grace, as the dancer is of loveliness. 
It is currently reported that the Empress has 
even asked her name.” Now if that is not 
worth living for, what is? And there are 
swarms of pretty creatures, your friends, Miss 
Una, the fair Americans at home, who would 
rather have this glory than that of Hypatia or 
St. Catherine of Alexandria. 

When I spoke of the intimate knowledge 
which has been vouchsafed to us of the move- 
ments of the English Prince Arthur—of the fa- 
miliarity with his scarfs and gloves and pins to 
which we have all been admitted—I did not, as 
you remember, blame the historian. It is be- 
cause we delight in that kind of information 
that it is supplied to us. It is because the free 
and enlightened family of Hail Columbia relish 
a toad as keenly as the proud Britons, who nev- 
er will be slaves, You need not tell me, my 
dear Una, that it is only a few foolish people 
who are guilty of this tuft-hunting. I know, 
with you, that it is not every body who engages 
in that elevating sport; but neither is it every 
body in England who does so, although you are 
accustomed to consider England a peculiarly 
servile country, Let us face the truth, Una. 
Is it not painful to be obliged to acknowledge, 
as we must, that the fair American, the average 
young woman of society, the pretty girls from 
whom the dancing partners of a Prince will be 
selected, seem in his presence to be without 
maidenly self-respect or wholesome womanly 
pride? That is the terrible conviction which 
turns my pen again into this channel, and com- 
pels me to reason with you, dear Una, as the 
fair American's representative, She may shine 
at the Grand Opera, and dance at the royal 
ball; but, alas! for all that, the soft-eyed sylph 
isa greedy toad-eater, And as I muse upon that 
melancholy truth I remember that the graceful 
form of Melusina tapered horribly away into a 








fish-tail! You shall be the judge if the fair 


American has justified her name. Fair she 
certainly is, but as certainly, I hope, not Amer- 
ican. 

‘When I was making the grand tour, in my 
youth, I came to the capital of Prussia, Berlin, 
the least imposing of large cities. But it is the 
seat of the most powerful German court, al- 
though in my time the sovereign was only old 
Champagne IV.,.and the glory of Frederick the 
Great had departed. Nevertheless the court 
etiquette was even more stringent than ever, as 
I had occasion to remark. In those days, my 
dear Una, these ancient feet did gayly spring 
in the dance, and this tongue did ungrammat- 
ically stammer compliments to the lovely frau- 
lein of the country. I knew many of the most 
noted belles ; and I remember with fond joy the 
delightful evenings of another time, the bloom- 
ing partners of a passed generation, But there 


was one thing which, as an American, always, 


stirred my ire. ‘There were several Princes of 
the royal house who were also fond of the 
dance, and who sometimes had the honor of 
meeting me, or whom I had the honor of meet- 
ing, at the houses of the nobility; for at such 
houses, of course, my dear Una, I was chiefly 
to be seen. 

One evening, soon after my gay career had 
begun, and before I had learned the customs 
of Berlin society, I had engaged a charming 
partner, a young Countess, who was, however, 
no more charming, nor refined, nor attractive 
in every way, than the fair American; and we 
were chatting pleasantly as we waited for the 
music of the waltz to begin. The nephew of 
the King was present, with other princely peo- 
ple, and presently one of his gentlemen came 
up to my partner and said, “His Royal High- 
ness would like to dance with you.” 

“ But—” said I, politely. 

The person whom I have called one of the 
gentlemen of the Prince, passed his eyes across 
my face without speculation, as it were, and of- 
fered his arm to the Countess, who eagerly took 
it, and began to move away. 

“But—” said I, politely, addressing myself 
to the Countess, 

“The Prince does me the honor,” replied 
the Countess, looking back at me and smiling, 
as she passed into the crowd. 

I was very hot and very red; and although I 
maintained a bland aspect, and carefully said 
nothing aloud, yet in my heart of hearts I 
screamed, ‘* May forty million potztausend don- 
nerwetter teufels take you!” 

Then I discovered the amiable wife of our 
Minister, and I hastened up to her and told her 
of the extraordinary incident. ‘ Certainly,” 
said I, ‘*it is something of which no lady or 
gentleman would be guilty in our society.” 
The amiable wife of our Minister smiled: ‘* Ah! 
I see you have not yet learned .the etiquette. 
When a Prince at a ball wishes to dance with 
a lady, he sends his gentleman to her, and she 
must not decline, but must be brought to him 
immediately.” 

“ Brought to him immediately !” echoed I, in 
a state of great exasperation. ‘‘Good God! 
my dear Mrs, Minister, are we in Turkey ?” 

She smiled blandly. ‘‘It is the etiquette,” 
said she, sweetly; and giving her arm to the 
Shah of Persia, who was at the time on a visit 
at the royal palace, she went into the supper- 
room. 

I could never accustom myself to this atro- 
cious etiquette. It seemed to me that when- 
ever I met any of the Princes at a ball they 
were always sending for my partners, and it did 
not console me at all to reflect that it was a 
tribute to my good taste. But, on a subse- 
quent evening, I said playfully to the Countess, 
“In my country every lady in society is a Prin- 
cess.” She opened her great eyes, and said 
merely, “So!” in such a prolonged tone of in- 
quisitive wonder that I explained. ‘I mean,” 
said I, ‘‘that every body who wishes to dance 
with any of them must ask for himself; and as 
all the gentlemen are Princes, if she is already 
engaged to one, it is unpardonably rude to de- 
sert him for another.” The Countess was my 
partner for the galop, and the soft prelude was 
beginning. We were just ready to glide out 
upon the floor, when a gentleman appeared and 
said, ‘* His Royal Highness would like to dance 
with you.” The Countess disengaged herself 
from me, took his arm, and smiled atme. ‘* You 
heard,” said she, and disappeared. Again I 
inly devoted the royal gentleman to innumera- 
ble teufels and a fate unspeakable, and thanked 
God that there was one country where the Sul- 
tan’s handkerchief was of no more importance 
than that of othermen, Alas! Una, I deceived 
myself. The fair American has shown me that 
I was mistaken. 

I record it with sorrow and shame, but the 
fair American herself, upon her native repub- 
lican heather, snatches with inexpressible grat- 
itude and joy the handkerchief which the Sul- 
tan condescends to toss. At the balls at which 
the young Prince Arthur was present, and at 
which, of course, he did not think of the mat- 
ter, being used to it, she was, as I am credibly 
told, taken to him, instead of requiring of him 
the same conduct that she expects of every 
American gentleman. It was her duty to teach 
him the etiquette of our society, to which he is 





States had been at the ball, and had wished to 
dance with her, he would have asked her to 
grant him that honor. And if she had been 
engaged to nobody but little Johnny Smith, she 
would have answered the President of the Unit- 
ed States that she was very sorry that she could 
not have the pleasure at that time, because she 
was already engaged. But if she had not been 
engaged, and the President had sent his secre- 
tary or some other person to say to her that he 
would like to dance with her, the fair American 
would have courteously answered, ‘‘I shall be 
happy to dance with him if he asks me;” and 
she certainly would not have danced with him 
if he had not asked her, but had thrown his 
handkerchief, in the form of a colonel or of any 
other attendant. ; 

Why did she treat the young Prince differ- 
ently? If it be the etiquette in monarchies 
that Princes shall transcend the ordinary cus- 
toms of gentlemen, very well. Those who think 
royalty necessary may hedge it and nourish its 
sentiment with such forms as they think best. 
But this is not the etiquette nor the custom of 
our society. That custom requires that ev- 
ery gentleman, President or Johnny Smith or 
Prince, shall be treated with the same courtesy, 
and it requires of each of them the same con- 
duct toward every lady. Every person, in- 
deed, is properly addressed by his title. We 
say Lord Noddy or Your Highness for conven- 
ience; but to treat Thomas Noddy, because he 
is called Lord Thomas, differently from other 
gentlemen, is to eat the most enormous toad. 
And that is what the fair American does who 
does not require a Prince, if he wishes to dance 
with her, to ask herin person. This fair Amer- 
ican would gladly have been the Duchess of 
Lemonade or the Marchioness of Marmalade 
in Soulonque’s empire, if the Duke and Marquis 
had only been white. 

I told Solomon that I remembered when the 
Prince de Joinville was here. He also was the 
son of a King, and we danced in his honor also. 
One evening, at one of the balls, a fair Amer- 
ican, who does not respect the handkerchiefs of 
Sultans, was talking with a matron, who is.a 
woman of character and sense, but who was 
bewildered with the princely glamour. His 
French Royal Highness approached and bowed, 
and asked the hand of the fair American for 
the waltz. She answered, with a courteous 
smile, that she did not waltz. The astounded 
matron whispered eagerly, ‘‘ For Heaven’s sake 
don’t refuse! Think of the distinction.” “TI 
never waltz, thank you,” was the clear answer 
again, in the purest French; and the Prince 
remained by her side, pleasantly talking, during 
the dance. ‘* Mercy! mercy!” exclaimed the 
matron, as he moved away, “to think of refus- 
ing to waltz with the Prince de Joinville!” 

The fair American of the other evening, who 
caught the Sultan’s handkerchief with such 
eager gratitude, was in her cradle when the 
Prince de Joinville lost that waltz. Let the 
little story remind her that the most perfect 
manner of an American lady to a Prince is ex- 
actly her manner to an American gentleman ; 
and that when the Sultan tosses her his hand- 
kerchief she lets it lie upon the floor. 

Your regretful friend, 
An OLp BacHELor. 





BRINGING UP PARENTS. 


S between children and grown people, it is 
the grown people that need training. 
When Archie began to go to school he was 
a good boy. He had his teasings and his tem- 
pers; but his conscience was alert, his sensibil- 
ity acute, his delicacy unimpaired. The slight- 
est touch of ridicule, or even an unexpected no- 
tice of him, would stain his tiny cheek with an 
exquisite blush. So he went to school, the lit- 
tle virgin soul, full of keen expectation. What 
next? Why next I heard that Archie was get- 
ting discredits; Archie was having his ears 
pulled and boxed; Archie was being shaken 
and pinched and punished in small ways till he 
had ceased to care for it. He was not merely 
indifferent to the pain, which was trifling, but 
he had lost his sense of the shame of it, which 
was only not murder. Now I say that all the 
sin which Archie ever committed since he was 
born was not equal to his teacher’s sin in thus 
rudely and ruthlessly brushing the bloom from 
his little heart. If any one was to be pinched 
and pulled and shaken, it was she, not he. 
Archie was taken away, before virtue was quite 
gone out of him, and sent to another teacher. 
Here his wasted gardens began to put forth 
blossoms again. One day the children ran in 
to the teacher, crying that Archie had said a 
wicked word. ‘*No,” she said, ‘‘I think not. 
Archie is a good boy.” But after school she 
took him on her lap, and shone upon him till 
the little flower-soul softly opened itself and 
revealed that he had “said it was a damn hot 
day, but he heard a boy in Chestnut Street say 
it ;” and in the same virtue by which he learned 
his letters he spoke his wicked word. So he 
was soothed and taught and dismissed, and not 
demoralized. 
Children, according to my observation, are 
usually good, except so far as they are tamper- 
ed with by their elders, They come into the 


unaccustomed, Ifthe President of the United | world without any fixed bad habits, and we im- 





mediately turn to and fasten our own bad hab- 
its upon them and call it family government. 
And pretty work we make of it. Family gov- 
ernment is a good thing, but it ought to be 
exercised chiefly on the fathers and mothers. 
Conscientious parents grow serious over the 
weight of responsibility resting upon them, la- 
ment their ignorance of the best way to bring 
up children, and talk much of rules and sys- 
tem. But the best system in the world for chil- 
dren is to let them alone. The most rational, 
as well as the most righteous, resolve a parent 
can make over the new-born soul is the resolve 
of Mosgs at the Burning Bush: “I will now 
turn aside and see this great sight.” On the 
contrary, he seems too often rather to pursue 
NEBUCHADNEZzAR’s line of reflection: ‘‘ Is not 
this great Babylon that Z have built? Is not 
this little Baby that Zhave created by the might 
of my power and for the honor of my majesty ?” 
No, it is not. Every child is the child of man 
as truly as if there were no God, but he is also 
the child of God as truly as if there were no 
man. Behold, all souls are mine; as the soul 
of the father, so also the soul of the son is mine, 
saith the Lord. You have taken the responsi- 
bility of summoning him to life, and you there- 
fore owe him every thing which he needs. By 
your duty and your love to him he is yours, and 
by no other bond. He belongs to himself. He 
is an independent being. His life is no more 
to be bent to your ends, his tastes and talents 
are no more to be moulded to the honor of your 
majesty, than if he were born on another planet. _ 
You have absolutely no right over him, except 
such as is created by your obligation toward 
him, What that is can be determined not by 
preconceived system, but by close and loving 
observation of each individual case. 

The only organic difference between children 
and grown-up people is that children are not 
grown up. Yet we often act as if they were 
another order of being, not amenable to the 
same laws as ourselves. On the contrary, they 
are precisely like us. They are open to reason 
just as we are, only rather more so, What is 
best for us is best for them. If we like to be 
treated with kindness, consideration, courtesy, 
so do children. If children ought to be polite to 
parents, parents ought to be polite to children. 

One day a lady called who was very fond 
of Bertie ; so Bertie was brought in. He was 
just ready to go out to play, with coat and mit- 
tens on, and comforter well tied down over his 
eap; so I said: ‘‘I think Mrs. Smith will ex- 
cuse you, Bertie, for keeping your cap on a 
few minutes.” Bertie went through his part 
promptly and properly enough, and I dismissed 
him to his sled; but he lingered; then I said: 
‘*Tf you choose to stay, Bertie, I will take 
your cap off for you.” But from some cause 
or other Bertie chose neither to go nor to have 
his cap off; and the upshot was, I marched the 
little boy out of the room in disgrace. I was 
not angry; I was surprised; and it seemed the 
only thing to do; yet somehow I wish I had 
not done it. The very fact that it did surprise 
me, that it was not like Bertie, should have 
held me back. When a man of good reputa- 
tion does something which contradicts his past 
life, we suspend judgment. We give him the 
benefit, then, of his fair fame. Bertie’s good 
name should have shielded him from swift judg- 
ment. Again, it is not considered good taste 
for grown people to quarrel when company is 
present. If the husband is ill-humored and 
grouty before guests, the wife turns it skillfully 
aside with graceful pleasantry, and makes the 
rough places plain, When she is alone with 
him, if she is a good wife, mindful of her mar- 
riage vows, she gives him a sound moral drub- 
bing; but before company she will make every 
thing go smoothly or die. I should have done 
the same with Bertie. What right had I to 
mortify him and embarrass my guest by giving 
prominence to his momentary ill-manners? At 
heart I do not think he was ill-mannered. 
Probably the chief cause of his misbehavior 
was shyness, for shyness expresses itself in 
many strange ways. If I had taken no notice 
of Bertie’s behavior at the time, but had aft- 
erward showed him its impropriety, and per- 
haps told him that when I had another visitor 
I should not be able to let him enter the room, 
I think I should have done all the good, and 
missed all the harm that the other course 
wrought. To be sure, the visitor would have 
thought that Bertie was not very well brought 
up; but which is most important, that Mrs. 
Smith should think Bertie is brought up well, 
or that Bertie should be brought up well? 
But there is no High Court of Appeal for chil- 
dren, so Bertie was sent to Coventry all the 
afternoon; and at supper we Pharisees gather- 
ed high and mighty around the table, while the 
poor little publican and sinner sat in his rock- 
ing-chair by the fire, eating the bread-and-but- 
ter of bitterness, and making pathetic little 
well-bred attempts to ease off the situation by 
entering into talk as if nothing had happened ; 
in all of which he was persistently snubbed, 
and, finally, had to ask my pardon. Oh! Ber- 
tie, little abused apostle of goodness, I ask your 
pardon! Will a thousand kisses make it up? 
Will acunning little hem-stitched handkerchief, 
and two pairs of stockings all striped up and 
down, and the brightest of little scarlet gloves, 
and a ton of candy, be any atonement? 
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The very best method to bring up a child in 
the way he should go is to go in that way your- 
self. Be yourself that which you wish your 
child to be. If parents would ‘‘ behave them- 
selves,” family government might speedily be- 
come one of the lost arts. Let the father and 
mother be civil, considerate, patient, sweet- 
tempered, low-voiced, obliging, truthful, and 
tender, and pretty much all they would need 
do to their children would be to stand aside 
and see them grow! Your child’s heart, im- 
measurably dear and close to you as it is, is 
also and forever distinct and inscrutable. You 
can not always see into it to straighten out the 
kinks, but you can look into your own heart 
and control that; and, seeing your wise and be- 
neficent self-control, your child insensibly learns 
to govern his own little waywardnesses, and be- 
comes good without knowing it. The ill-be- 
havior of children is the direct and logical con- 
sequence of the ill-behavior of their parents. 
The fathers eat sour grapes in plain sight, and 
the children’s teeth can hardly help being set 
on edge. ‘The parents behave like children, 
and then expect their children to behave like 
mature persons. ‘The mother maltreats her 
child into fretfulness and disobedience, and then 
shuts him up in a closet for punishment, when 
she ought to shut herself in the closet with 
ashes on her head. The only mitigating con- 
sideration is, that the parents are themselves the 
victims of their parents’ errors, and so we get 
back, by short and easy stages, to Adam and 
original sin. 

On the other hand, you rarely see a well-be- 
haved family of children where there seems to 
be any thing in particular going on to make 
them so. They seem to come up like a flower 
of their own sweet nature. They move easily 
among themselves, like the atoms of a drop of 
water, yet, like those atoms, make a symmet- 
rical whole. There is neither rule nor mis- 
rule; in fact, there is not much government 
any way. Every thing goes without saying. 
There is no system except to follow nature ; 
and nature prescribes for children as well as 
for adults, for individuals as well as for na- 
tions, freedom. If a child abuses that free- 
dom, let him be punished as nature punishes— 
by the consequences of his act, not by.an arbi- 
trary infliction, For instance, we say, truly, 
that obedience is very desirable, and may be 
taught to a year-old child. A spoon lies on 
the table, and the mother forbids the baby in 
her lap to touch it. 


better than to touch the spoon. 
turn up our eyes and say how judicious is that 
mother, and how well-reared that family! But, 
really, is any thing gained? To be sure, the 
child has learned to obey his mother, but he 
has learned it arbitrarily; and a good end is 
not necessarily reached when one human being 
has simply learned to submit his will to a stron- 
ger will or a stronger force. What the world 
needs is not weaker wills, but wiser wills—wills 
under the control of reason and righteousness. 
Put such things as are destructible beyond 
Baby’s reach, and then let him make all the 
investigations he pleases. Is the land groan- 
ing under its weight of awakened mind that 
we should build barricades around awaking 
mind? The child will begin to be stupid and 
passive full soon enough. After a certain pe- 
riod the mind seems to double-lock all its 
gates, and forbid entrance to any more ideas; 
but while it is inquisitive, let us help and not 
hinder it. A child is a philosopher pursuing 
his researches. He takes as much delight in 
a table full of dishes as Acassiz does in a river 
full of fishes. Will he break them if allowed 
to handle them? So does Agassiz kill the 
fishes. But we do not, on that account, tie his 
hands behind him. On the contrary, we send 
him up the Amazon to fish all he wants to, 
and call it science. Nature shows us just how 
to manage it, if we only would look and listen. 
She makes the baby so small and weak that he 
can not get at any thing which he can hurt. 
He has to fumble all over his face with his lit- 
tle fist, trying to-rub his little nose, and then 
he does it in a back-handed, uncertain fashion. 
It is a long leap toward manhood when he can 
get his dear little toes into his dear little mouth. 
Nature keeps him so small that he can not reach 
things till he is capable of handling them. It is 
we who balk nature, and wreak it on the baby. 
We drop the table-cloth down straight into the 
baby’s hands, and then are vexed because he 
pulls it off. ‘*Good Heavens, Madam!” a rea- 
sonable baby might say; ‘‘ why was that thing 
hanging down here if not for me to clutch it? 
What were my hands given me for but to use? 
Chain up your coffee-pot, and don’t tumble it 
down on my head!” 

Must children, then, be suffered to have their 
own way in every thing? 

Generally, yes. Why not? Grown people 
have their way ; and what is sauce for the goose 
is sauce for the gosling. If the parents are 
good and wise, the children will naturally take 
the right way. If the parents are not good 
and wise, the children’s way will probably be 
nearer right than the parents. The chubby 
hand throws down the spoon in a pet. You 
can pick it up, and smite the wayward hand. 


By a series of stern looks.. 
and approving looks, and perhaps a smart pat. 
or two and some crying on Baby’s part, the-} 
lesson is taught, and Baby henceforth knows: }~ 

Then we-alk. 








But the more excellent, because the more nat- 
ural, course is to take no notice of it, and let 
the spoon lie there. Nature teaches men and 
women by showing them and making them 
bear the result of their actions. She would 
teach children the same way if we did not in- 
terfere. Baby cries over his lost spoon; but 
let him cry. Crying is natural and whole- 
some, and, ten to one, far more sensible than 
the talk which it supplants. Who, for the mere 
sound of the thing, would not rather hear a 
baby cry all day than to hear most men—and 
women, too, for that matter—talk about wo- 
man’s sphere? When the baby cries, he does 
his best; but when his aged relatives talk, you 
feel that they have not dealt fairly by the sense 
which their Creator originally gave them. 

The mistake is in supposing that a child’s 
‘“‘own way” is the wrong way. It is we old 
people whose ways are wrong. We will not 
take the trouble to be calm, unselfish, gener- 
ous, self-controlled ourselves, but we pay to 
those virtues the tribute of imposing them on 
our children. ‘Now, Neddy, be generous,” 
says papa, ‘‘and give little brother half his 
plums.” And if Neddy does it not, a ton of 
Sunday-school literature is ready to bury him 
alive with horror. Very well. Now, when 
Neddy’s papa’s uncle dies, and leaves Neddy’s 
papa ten thousand dollars, let us see him turn 
about and give his brother half of that plum! 
“It is very wrong for Katy to quarrel with her 
little sister.” And then Katy is treated to a 
long and serious talk, which makes her feel 
very miserable and wicked till she has sobbed 
out her sorrow, and kissed her little sister, and 
offered up in atonement every valued posses- 
sion she has in the world. And then Katy’s 
papa goes down to his office and writes an ed- 
itorial which nips his neighbor’s newspaper in 
every other line, and never a sob sobs he over 
his sin; but if you upbraid him, he stands up 
for it and laughs at you, and says all is fair in 
love and war. Bringing up children, indeed! 
If you want pure, unadulterated virtue, go to 
the children. Find me among the annals of 
any extant Christian Church a finer example 
of perfect self-sacrifice, of smiling, unconscious 
heroism, of sweet, instantaneous adaptation to 
the frailty of the weaker vessel, than was dis- 
played by James THE GREATEST, saint and mar- 
tyr, when his mother, hurried, worried, and wea- 
ried, called him in from his play to be dressed, 
and brandished the comb through his hair not 
too gently: “ That’s right, mamma!” cried Ja- 
D “Yank it all you want to!” 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING BONNETS. 


OME items about the coming bonnets are 
gathered in advance. They are to extend 
higher above the head than ever, and are to have 
a sort of crown with which to cover part of the 
back hair now worn so low. ‘We thought bon- 
nets towered high enough already, but those who 
have seen the new ones in preparation say those 
of the winter look as though they had been sat 
upon and crushed. 

The material to be introduced for bonnets is 
China crape, and the flowers imported are of the 
pale hues in which that crape is made, or in deep, 
rich colors forming strong contrasts with it. 

First among the new tints—they are too deli- 
cate to be called colors—is a pale yellow-green 
called Capoul, after the tenor, who wears a cos- 
tume of this shade in Vert-vert. Next is tea- 
rose, a fainter salmon-pink than the apricot shade; 
chair or flesh-color; rose de Chine; peau or skin- 
color; souffre or sulphur; poussiére or dust-col- 
or; and, more than any thing else, the écru or 
unbleached buff worn last summer. 

Flowers will be worn in profusion. They are 
mounted in clusters, without much foliage, and, 
as we repeat every season, there are more roses 
than any thing else. Some of these are ar- 
ranged in new and pretty contrasts—a Capoul 
rose of finest crape on the stem with others of 
violet hue, or Capoul and tea-roses together, or 
the pale rose de Chine with Capoul lilies glisten- 
ing with dew. 

English Dunstable round hats for spring wear 
have high tapering crowns and turned-up brims 
curving back and front. The Tyrolean crown, 
dented in at the top, is found among these, also 
a fancy crown brought to a point, which is turned 
over at the side like a gentleman’s smoking-cap. 
White, black, chestnut-brown, and gray straws 
are shown in these shapes. It is said an effort 
will be made to revive the becoming turban, 


SPRING SILKS FOR SUITS. 


On looking over the stock of one of the largest 
importing houses in the country we found in ev- 
ery department of dress goods two colors pre- 
vailing, grisaille or iron-gray, and the écru buff 
of last summer. This is true of silks, poplins, 
mohairs, epingeline, serge, and of the wash ma- 
terials. 

Beginning with silks for suits, we were first 
shown grisaille silks made up of black and white 
stripes almost too small to be distinguished. 
Other colors in hair-stripes are displayed, but 
importers have brought immense quantities of the 
gray silks, feeling assured that they will be pre- 
ferred. ‘The best qualities of these silks, retailed 
at $3 a yard, are warranted not to spot, or to ac- 
quire that oily, soiled look so common to mixed 
black and white silks. ‘The same designs in in- 
ferior silks half a yard wide will cost from $1 50 
to $2 50. That at $2 a yard is very desirable. 

Water-proof black silk is a novelty to be intro- 
duced this spring. Tuis is a fine gros grain that 





has been dipped in a solution of caoutchouc, 
which, it is said, renders it perfectly impermea- 
ble. It will be more used for mantles, habits, 
and other wrappings than for suits, as it is very 
heavy. Prices will range from $2 50 to $4 a 
yard. It is manufactured in Lyons from an En- 
glish patent. 

Among other black silks well adapted for suits 
is the three-ply corded silk called Cyclops, and 
known by having a white stripe on but one selv- 
edge. ‘The drap de Lyons, commended by those 
who have tested it, has a satin-like lustre, will 
not crack or split in the folds, and is too closely 
wrought to hold dust. Stewart’s brands of silks, 
made in Lyons to suit the wants of American 
ladies, are as familiarly known as those of Bon- 
net or Ponson. His Family Silk is preferred for 
hard wear; the Imperial brand, with satin face, 
for choicer use. Next to the Family Silk, an 
excellent gros grain, called the Legion of Honor, 
is most serviceable for general use, and is sold 
three shillings a yard cheaper than the Family 
brand. 

American silks already rival in beauty those 
imported from abroad. ‘The fine black gros 
grain made here, and known as Cachemire de 
Soie, and another brand, called Cachemire 
d’Amerique, are as handsome as the most fas- 
tidious taste would require for a suit or house- 
dress. ‘Those sold at $3 50 and $4 a yard are 
most popular. The durable black poplins of 
American make are not lustrous, but will wash, 
and are in great favor for country wear. 

Fancy silks for evening and dinner dresses are 
pale tints of a single color, such as the new 
green, flesh, and skin color, many shadowy grays, 
and a paon much lighter than the peacock shade 
introduced last fall. For darker contrasts there 
is the deep ultramarine blue, and three red 
shades, ponceau, a dark scarlet like poppies, Co- 
rinthe, and the rich scabieuse, a purplish crim- 
son often seen in the velvet petals of dahlias. 

Brocaded Watteau silks are imported for the 
costumes @ da Vailiére, said to be coming into 
vogue. These have white grounds brocaded 
with vines and leaves of nature’s gayest tints, 
separated by satin stripes of black, gold, green, 
or violet. $750 a yard. These are to make 
picturesque dresses, forming bunched-up tunics 
or trains over white petticoats, with great black 
velvet bows down the front, and quantities of 
rich lace. 

For afternoon dresses, and for neat dressy 
suits, the ordinary summer silks with lavender, 
green, blue, brown, or black penciled stripes will 
be very fashionable. $2-a yard for good quality. 

OTHER SPRING FABRICS. 

Pongees of silky gloss,. Japanese poplins, 
serges, and fine mohairs, for spring suits, are 
shown in solid colors, or with chiné effects, 
clouded and mingled, or with undefined stripes. 
Sultana cloth, a new mixture of mohair and silk; 
has a fine smooth surface, and is shown in the 
appropriate faint colors of the coming season. 
Summer serge of clear distinct twill is brought 
out for the first time in the pale écru colors, and 
in many of the gray shades in which it was worn 
last season. Mangboline, a striped silk and cot- 
ton goods, with silky lustre, will make pretty 
dresses for the house or street. It has inch 
stripes of color on white, buff, or pale gray 
grounds. $1 25 a yard. . 

Cretonne, a smooth round thread cotton goods, 
is shown for summer suits in fawn-color, buff, 
pale gray, and blue. It also comes in suit pat- 
terns with black stripes for bordering. 

Suit patterns of unbleached linen have bands 
embroidered in large polka spots of color, to 
serve as headings for ruffles. The spots are 
half an inch in diameter, and are of such con- 
trasting colors as ponceau, blue, violet, green, 
brown, and white. The effect, as shown in the 
plate accompanying each suit, is very pretty. 
The design is a short round skirt with a wide 
flounce, headed by an embroidered band and 
standing ruffle. Long overdress slashed in 
squares, and trimmed with a narrow ruffle and 
band. Square neck and sabot sleeves. Band 
of embroidery around these and forming a belt. 
White muslin frill on neck and wrists. 

Robes of brocaded grenadine are much ad- 
mired. These are gray, black, or white, with 
jardiniére flounces of blue, green, or violet. 
There are five flounces on the lower skirt, and 
but three on the upper, leaving a fan-like apron 
in front. Half high corsage with chemisette 
and ruff. Sabot sleeves. 


A NEW TRIMMING. 


An admirable trimming for white muslin and 
piqué dresses is formed of a band of Hamburg 
insertion, to which a pleating of muslin is at- 
tached. The frill is in perpendicular flat pleats, 
held by a stitching near the edge, and is as easily 
ironed as a pocket-handkerchief. From 60 cents 
to 70 cents a yard is the retail price. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. Jonnson, Burns, & Co.; and A. T. 
Stewart & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


GENERAL LoGan has introduced into the 
House of Representatives a joint resolution to 
pay to the widow of General Raw ins the bal- 
ance of his year’s salary, which is all very well. 
But what about a decent pension for the widow 
of the assassinated LINCOLN? When, in 1812, 
Mr. SPENCER PERCEVAL, then Prime Minister of 
England, was shot by the assassin BELLINGHAM, 
in the lobby of the House of Commons, Parlia- 
ment promptly granted not only an annuity of 
two thousand pounds per annum‘ his widow, 
but voted that the sum of fifty thousand pounds 
should be invested for the benefit of his chil- 
dren. 

—M. Emite OLLIviER, the new Prime Minis- 
ter of France, is the first of his countrymen who 
has attained that distinction without having been 





the recipient of a single order, native or foreign. 
He is not even a chevalier of the Legion of Hon- 
or. His wife is a young and very pretty woman, 
about twenty years of age, who has been mar- 
ried scarcely three months, and who, quite un- 
accustomed to the grande monde, acquits herself 
with a charming modesty and complete success 
in her new position. For further particulars 
see ELIANE DE Marsy’s letter in the last Bazar. 

—Professor Agassiz is seriously ill, having had 
several somewhat alarming attacks of nervous 
prostration from overwork, from which nothing 
but absolute rest will bring himup, He is rest- 
ing. 

—Simply for the purpose of making, in the 
Bazar, an historical note, so to speak, of a slight 
change in the dinner-party life of Washington in 
1870 from the dinner-party life of 1860, it may be 
mentioned that the colored United States Sen 
ator from Mississippi, Mr. ReveLs, was enter- 
tained at dinner on the Ist inst. by Gzorae T. 
Downrn@, the colored restaurateur of that city, 
at which forty saapase sat down at table, among 
them Senator WiLson, Representative WILLIAM 
D. KELLEY, Mayor Bowen, and several of the 
elite of the colored society of the capital. The 
new Senator is to have the compliment of a ser- 
enade. 

—Cardinal HENRY EpwarD Mannina, who is 
named as one of the possible successors ot +o 
Nono, is one of the ablest theologians and con- 
troversialists of the Roman Catholic Church. 
He is the son of an opulent London merchant, 
and is now sixty-one years old; was educated at 
Harrow and Oxford, where he took first-class 
honors. ‘He was for some time one of the select 
preachers in the University of Oxford. In 1834 
he was appointed Vicar of Lavington, and in 
1840 Archdeacon of Chichester. These prefer- 
ments he resigned in 1851, on joining the Church 
of Rome. In 1865 he became Archbishop of 
Westminster, and is now one of the most vigor- 
ous advocates of the infallibility of the Pope. 

—According to the London Lancet, the QUEEN 
has been suffering repeatedly during the past few 
months from neuralgia, affecting different parts 
of the body so severely as to interfere with rest. 
The attacks have been attributable to disturb- 
ance of the nervous system, due to exposure, 
worry, or excitement. 

—The Rev. SAMUEL LONGFELLOW, being asked 
to speak at the close of a lecture in Boston, on 
“The Lesson of Quakerism,” said he had ‘hoped 
to hear some good silence, as more appropriate 
to the theme before them.”’ 

—At the ninetieth year of his age, Trmotny 
WoopwarpD, of Wilton, Maine, was enabled to 
cut, during the few weeks preceding that an- 
niversary (January 11), thirty cords of wood. 
Of course he looks Wood-ward while chopping 
and hauling, though he does all the other chores 
customary on the farm. He is an early riser, 
builds his own fire through all weathers, and 
daily, at sunrise, notes down the temperature 
and state of the weather in a book kept for that 
purpose; takes a lively interest in public affairs, 
and, like all men of intelligence of the present 
day, isa great reader of good newspapers, such 
as Harper's Weekly and the Bazar. 

—Mr. DICKENS was, not a very long while 
since, left a large sum of money by the Rev. 
CHAUNCEY HarE TOWNSEND, on condition that 
he would act as literary executor and edit his 
“‘Remains.” A volume of his “ Religious Opin- 
ions,’’ which were very peculiar, has just been 
brought out by Mr. Dickens. It is mentioned 
of the deceased that he wrote good verses near- 
ly half a century ago, when MacauLay and 
PRAED were students at Cambridge. 

—It occasions not a little comment among the 
political Sotons that both the United States 
Senators from this State voted against the con- 
firmation of Judge Hoar as Justice of the Unit- 
ed States Supreme Court. All the Democrats 
and all the Southern Senators voted against him. 
All the New England Senators, except EpMuNDs, 
of Vermont, voted for him. 

—Odd, isn’t it? that the Rev. Lypra SexTon, 
the new Chaplain of the Kansas Penitentiary, is 
of the Church of the United Brethren. 

—Wiu1M E. Doner, Esq., has done himself 
the honor of giving $50,000 to the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary fund. 

—On good authority it is stated that ANTHONY 
TROLLOPE has accumulated $250,000; THomas 
CARLYLE, $150,000; and CHaRLES READE more 
than either. 

—Mrs. MARK TWAIN was a Miss Ontvia Lanc- 
DON, of Elmira, who, after being confined to a 
sick-room several years, is por to have been 
ig by the manipulations of a magnetic doc- 

or. 

—When rival clergymen undertake to be wit- 
ty at each other’s expense, look then for serious 
results. Observe: Father WitiiaMs, of Provi- 
dence, and a Ritualist being in discussion the 
other day, the latter defied the former to point 
to a prayer mentioned in Scripture that was not 
written. Father Wi11ams said, “‘ Can I ask you 
a question?” ‘‘Certainly,”? was the answer. 
«Tell me, then, who held the candle when Jo- 
NAH prayed in the whale’s belly ?”’ 

—The Chicago Times learnedly remarks that 
FEcuHTER is pronounced FisHTER. Whereupon 
the Philadelphia Star ae observes that he 
is pronounced superior to Lucite WESTERN. 
Here is an evident conflict of authorities. 

—Monsieur VEUILLOT, having recently, in 
Paris, been challenged to a duel, replied: ‘‘ My 
life belongs to Jesus Christ, and he has none too 
~— defenders just now.”’ 

—The late GrorGE D. Prentice, during the 
latter part of his journalistic life, confined his 
reading chiefly to newspapers, oe the 
bulk of the exchanges every day; but he never 
permitted his unabridged dictionary to be taken 
out of his room. He consulted it for the slight- 
est point in orthography, syntax, and etymology. 
With him the unvarying rule was, ‘‘when in 
doubt, take the dictionary.’’ He wrote a neat 
round hand, using always a pencil. His man- 
ners were next to uniform. They were a trifle 
reserved —self- possessed would perhaps be « 
better term—dignified certainly—but vastly gen- 
tle and conciliatory. He was not at all nervous. 
He never stumbled in his speech. His powers 
of persuasion, and especially his command of 
repartee and compliment, were marvelous, and 
his tact was never-failing He knew perfectly 
well how to handle each particular case and per 
son, versatile with all, and he did as much suc 
cessful talking as writing in his time. With 
women and with men, when he set about it, lie 
was irresistible; and he used arguments, founded 
in reason, with hardly less effect than flattery, 
founded in human vanity. 
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Cravate, Figs. 1-3. 


Fig. 1 gives the under end of a cravat of fine Irish linen, which is worked 
in Venetian embroidery in the same manner as the collar, Figs. 1-8, in the 
last Number of the Bazar. ; ; 

Fig. 2 gives the under end of a cravat which-is made of double muslin. - 
The roses. and Jeaves of the embroidery are worked in button-hole ‘stitch on 
the edges, and are then filled in with close quilting stitches in the manner 
shown by the illustration. In working the button-hole stitches always ‘fasten 
the point of a leaf on the following leaf. 

cravat, Fig; 3, is of double muslin scalloped and worked in button-hole 
stitch on the sides. The ends are finished with four embroidered leaves, which 
are worked in the manner shown by the illustration, and joined by means of 
button-hole stitch loops of fine thread. 


Silk Cravat with Tatted Ends. 

Tue ends of this brown silk cravat consist each of three clusters 
of leaves, which are tatted of brown silk twist. ‘These are headed 
bn with ‘a little’ tatted rosette. 
Each twig is worked sepa- 
rately. Begin with the mid- 
die larger one, which counts 
nine pairs of leaves, and for 
one of -the upper leaflets — 

work 5 ds. (double stitches), 
six timeés alternately 1 p. 
(picot), 2 ds.; after this 
1p.,9ds., 1p.,8ds. Close 
on this work a similar leaf, 
but in the reverse 
order of loops and 
picots, as it “must 
stand in the opposite 
direction, Nowrun 
the thread down on 
the under side 
of the leaf as 
far as the two 
single picots of each 
leaf, join them by 
means of these two 
~~ picots, and work close 
SS to this two similar 








Having completed the third round of sc., cut off both the working and foun- 
dation threads. Now work the second scallop round, which lies over the 
former one. For this fasten the working thread to the first of the two mid- 
dle ones of the twelve stitches which were passed over, and crochet over the 
foundation ‘on these two middle stitches 2 sc., then a scallop composed of 
33 'sc.; and 2 sc. on the two middle ones of the following twelve stitches, 
Work this round of scallops like the former ones, but in the last round of sc. 
fasten the scallops to the under row of scallops. Fasten all the threads on 
the’ right side of the work, as. the under side is to be the right side of the 
cravat. In the centre of the ring work a button-hole stitch wheel with fine 
thread, and then make a ring of six layers of thread and crochet over it 
closely with sc. ; this ring must be large enough to cover the double crochet 
ans On this round of sc. crochet a round of sl., and sew this ring with 
the under side out to the under side of the rosette in the manner shown by 
~ = the illustration. -This completes the rosette. The downward 
threefold leaf is worked together. Begin with the inner round 
and first crochet 56 sc. over a foundation. The first 24 stitches 
form the stem, and remain for a while untouched. Press the 
last 32 stitches together so 
that they shall be rounded, 
crochet 15 ' stitches, lay 
them in a downward loop 
and fasten to the first of 
these 15 stitches; for the 
other half of this leaf work 
also 32 sc., and then fas- 
ten the foundation thread 
to the under end of the 
first half of the leaf. Work 
the two other leaflets in 
_ the same manner, and then 
crochet around the entire 
leaf, in the manner shown 
by the illustration, with 
two rounds of sc. ; lastly, 
work another round of sc. 
-on the stitches of the stem, 
and draw the foundation 
thread so as to make the stem 
bend slightly. The bud-like fig- 
ure on the right side of the rosette 
is worked similarly to this leaf; 
the tendrils on the left side are 
worked over a 
foundation with 
two rounds of 
sc. The little 
‘branches are bent 
by . drawing the 
foundation thread. § 
Ilaving finished the 
different crocheted 
pieces, join them 
from the under side 
(right side of the 
work) by means of fine 
stitches, lay the rosette 
with the upper part on 
the cravat, and hem it 
down with 


oe Mi — Fig. 2.—Cravat Enp. 


der’ the ro- WHITE NeEpLe-Work. 
sette cut the 
material away and hem down the edges. 


: Corners of Netted Guipure and 
=, Crochet Borders, Figs. 1 and 2. 
* ’ Tuese borders serve for trimming covers, 
: cushions, etc. Both are worked in straight 
netting, and are embroidered in point de toile in the 
manner shown by the illustration, darned with double 
enameled cotton, worked in button-hole stitch on the 
outer edges, and finished: with a few rounds crocheted 
with fine thread. 

The border, Fig. 1, is edged first with a round of de. 
(double crochet), each separated by 3 ch. and correspond- 
ing space. On this work, first, a round of chain-stitch 
scallops, each scallop of which consists of 9 ch. and 1 sc. 
After this work another round of scallops, which must cut through 
the first round of scallops, and be fastened to them with sl. (slip 
stitches), in the manner shown by the illustration. 

For the edge of the border, Fig. 2, crochet, for the Ist round, 
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Fig. 1.—Cravat 
Enp 1n VENETIAN 
EMBROIDERY. 
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leaves. After this 
work two more 
pairs of leaves in 
the same manner, 
and then two pairs 
of which each leaf 
counts one picot less, 
and only 8 and 7 ds. 
instead of the 
Sirk CRAVAT WITH ~ 9 and 8 ds. 
Tatrep Enps. The following 
pair of leaf- 
lets must be decreased in size in the same 
proportion, and the one on the end is 
worked in the manner shown by the illus- 
tration. The two shorter branches are 
worked similarly, but each consists of only 
seven pairs of leaflets. The rosette consists of eight 
picot rows of different sizes. Begin with the mid- 
dle (smallest) circle, and work for this eight times. 
alternately 1 ds., 1 p., lastly, 1 ds.; the picots \ 
must each be a fifth of aninchlong. After a fifth 
of an inch space work a second circle composed 
of 12 p.; having completed this, after the same 
space work a third circle composed of 16 p. In the 4th 
circle, which counts 14 p., they are each separated by 2 ds. 
The following picot rows are enlarged in the same propor- 
tion, so that the picots of each succeeding circle shall stand 
out beyond those of the preceding. Then lay the circles on 
cach other, and join them by means of a few stitches. 





Fig. 3.—Cravat & 
Enp.— WHITE 
NEEDLE-WoRK AND 
Lace Srircu. 





Crocuet Cravat 
Enp.—InisuH 
GUIPURE, 


. i always alternately one short trebl i a i 3chain. 2 : 
Candinnk Ocerab Mid — Teak Guipure. ; way! ly shor e crochet in the button-hole stitch of the edge, 3 chain. 2d round 


1s. : —In each chain-stitch scallop of the former round 1 single crochet, 1 chain, 1 picot composed of 
‘Tus cravat end is crocheted with fine thread entirely in single crochet over a fotindation of cro- | 4 ch. and 1 sl. in the first of these; after that 1 ch. and 1 single crochet. 


chet cotton. Begin with the middle inner ring of the rosette, make a loop of the crochet cotton, ; : 
throw another foundation thread over this, and crochet over both 84 sc. (single crochet). Then Plaid Talma. 
draw the foundation thread tight, so that the stitches shall come | Tuus talma is m 


' 


ade of heavy material, black and white plaid on the outside, aud black and red 
on the inside, and is trimmed with heavy 
twisted fringe three inches and a half wide. 
The hood is pleated on the upper edge, 
where it is fastened by means of a cord, 
which is arranged in a rosette behind, and 
hangs in long ends finished with tassels in 
front. Finish the neck with a standing 
collar of black velvet lined with silk. Cut 
the talma from the patterns Figs. 32 and 
33, Supplement, Harper's Bazar, No. 5, 
Vol. If. Face the edges half an inch wide 
with black ribbon. 


Hats and Bonnets, Figs. 1-3. 
See illustration,on page 149. 

Fig. 1.—Rounp Har or Gray 
Fett, with long veil of gray silk 
gauze, which is wound with a 
strip of gray satin as far as it ex- 
tends:around the hat; it hangs 
down ‘the ‘back, and is thrown 
around the neck in the manner 
shown by the illustration. <A 


close together, and that a ring two-fifths of an 
inch in diameter shall be formed. “An inch and 
a quarter distant from the ring cut away the 
foundation thread, work on the stitches of the 
ring a round of double crochet without founda- 
tion, and finish this with a round of sl. (slip 
stitches). Now lay on the foundation thread 
again, and crochet over this > on the following 
two stitches 2 sc. Next follows a scallop of the 
rosette (under row of scallops); for this work 
only over the foundation 33 sc., draw the foun- 
dation thread so that the stitches in the middle 
of the crocheted part shall come close 
together, and a scallop shall be formed 
of the size shown on the illustration ; 
with this scallop pass over the follow- 
ing twelve stitches of the ring and re- 
peat from > five times, and,. lastly, 
join to the first scallop by means of a 
few sl. On these scallops crochet two 
more rounds sc. over the foundation, 
but always pass over a few stitches in 
the hollows between two scallops. 










































































Pia TaLma. 


For pattern see ierpe* Bazar, No. 5, Vol. I11., Supplement, No. 
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Fig. 1.—Corner or Netrep GuirurRE AND CROCHET BorDER. V., Figs, 32%, 32°, and 33. Fig. 2.—Corner or Netrep GuiruRE AND CrocueT BorDER. 
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trailing spray of crimson velvet flowers, with leaves falling on the veil, com- 
pletes the trimming. : 

Fig. 2.—Bonnet or Rosettes oF PLEATED VIOLET VELVET AND SPRAYS 
or Frowers. The collar is of a strip of violet gauze wound with velvet. On 
the right side of the hat a gauze scarf is fastened by means of a pearl buckle. 

Fig. 3.—BonneT or Dark GREEN VELVET, box- pleated in front, and 
trimmed with black lace and black feathers and a pink rose. On the back 
of the hat is arranged a veil of black silk tulle edged with lace. Collar of 
velvet and lace. 


Coiffure for Young Married Lady. 


Tuus coiffure is made of black lace in a butterfly design, with a diadem and 
trailing spray of reddish-brown leaves. 


Netted Ball Bag. 

Tuts bag is used to hold 
balls of yarn or worsted 
while working. - It is net- 
ted with red twisted wool. 
Make a foundation of 25 
stitches over a netting 
mesh an inch in cireum- 
ference, join this in the 
round, and work seven 
rounds over a mesh two- 
fifths of an inch in cireum- 
ference. Work a round 
over the wide mesh, two 
loops in each stitch ; work 
again seven rounds over 
the fine mesh, one loop in 
each stitch; then a round 
over the wide mesh, and, 
lastly, twelve rounds over 
the narrow mesh. Draw 
the foundation — stitches 
close together over a 
strong thread of silk, and 
sew in a little tassel of red 
wool.’ Through the loops 
made with the 
wide mesh run 
two steel wires, 
each of which is 
ten inches long 
and wound close- 
ly with red wool. 
In. the: fourth 
soe ‘as = Fig. 2.—Viotet VELver Bonnet. 
cross-wise two 
cords crocheted in chain stitch with red wool, as shown by the illustration. 


Feather Fan, Figs. 1 and 2. 

For making this fan take eighteen geese feathers (nine of these must be 
takeri out of the right and nine out of the left wing). On two of these feathers 
(one from the right and one 
from the left wing) cut the 
narrow side of the down away 
close to the rib, and then sew 
them together from the under 
). side, piercing through the ribs 

from both sides, so as to form 
a wide feather, which serves 
for the middle feather of the 
‘fan, On each side of the quills 
of all the feathers make a slit 
two-fifths of an inch long and 
an inch and a quarter from 
the under part of the feath- 
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through the slits of the quills, 
that the feathers shall be turned in opposite 


they shall‘lie over each other. as far as the ri 


blue silk ribbon (see Fig. 2). Push the qu 


Fig. 2.—FraTHER 
Fan.—Insipe. 


a flat reed an inch and a half long and half 


fastened’ on the back of the fan above the handle by means of white beads. 
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Fig. 1.—Crocuet -Frince Borper. 
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ered part, and then split the quills 
cross-wise on the under edges. 
Run a thin reed five inches long 


rections from the middle each side, and that 


Then sew the feathers together on the under 
side. Wind the back part of the thread with 


on the reed close together, and then run through 
the two middle feathers and a feather at each 
side a reed six inches long, wind the under ends 
of.the quills closely and firmly with gray twine, 
and, in order to hold them firmer, sew cross-wise 


inch wide. Then cover the stem handle with 
white muslin, and this with white and black 
beads. These are strung in the round in imitation of mosaic, to correspond to the 
size of the handle. When the mosaic. is finished, ornament the upper part of the 
handle with blue ribbon an inch and a half wide, which is arranged in a bow, and 








Crochet Fringe Borders, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuese fringe borders are crocheted cross-wise with knitting cotton, and 
serve for trimming bed or cradle covers, curtains, etc. The fringes are 
worked together with the borders. 

The border, Fig. 1, is crocheted entirely in sl. (slip stitches). Begin with 
a foundation of 5 ch., pass over the first stitch and crochet 4 sl. as the first 
round. Then work at the end of this round a fringe strand as follows: Cro- 
chet 3 ch., draw the loop on the needle out as long as the fringe strand is 
desired, take a loop out of the middle one of the 3 ch. (designated by an 
arrow on Fig. 1), crochet 1 ch., and draw this out as long as the, former 
loop. Now turn the work, and ‘crochet for the second round 5 sl., the first 
of these in the first of the 3 chain at the end of the first round, by means 
of which one stitch is added. Continue in this manner. Each point of 

the border counts eleven 
ribs or twenty-two rounds. 
In the second — sixth rib 
widen one stitch at the be- 
ginning of every second 
round, in the manner de- 
scribed in the 2d round; 
“in the seventh—eleventh 
ribs narrow one stitch by 
leaving the last ‘stitch of 
the former round unno- 
ticed at the end of every 
first round of a rib. On 
the straight side edge the 
border with seven rounds 
as follows: Crochet from 
left to right three rounds 
sl. 4th round. — * Out 
of each of the first three 
stitches of the former round 
take one loop, and work 
these off together with one 
thread, draw the loop on 
the needle out to a picot a 
seventh of an inch long, 
and repeat from *. 5th 
round.—In every pi- 
cot of the former 
round I sl., after that 
always 2 ch. The 
6th and 7th rounds 
are worked in sl. 
Cut out the fringe 
loops. 

The fringe border, 
Fig. 2, is worked in 
common Tunisian or 
Afghan stitch. Make a foundation of 5 chain, and crochet on this 
1 pr. (pattern row). At the end of this pr. work a strand of fringe in 
the same manner as in the former border, and continue in this manner. 
Each point of the border counts 11 pr. In the second-sixth pr. al- 
ways widen a stitch at the beginning by taking the first loop out of the 
first of the 3 chain cro- 
cheted at the end of the 
former round. At the 
end of the sev- 
enth — eleventh 
pr. work off the 
last two loops 
together, and in 
the following 
round take only 
ofie loop out of 
these two. Fin- 
ish the upper 
part of the bor- 
der with two 
rounds: 1st round.— Work 
1 double crochet in each 
edge stitch, after that al- 
ways 1 chain. 2d round. 
—In each chain of the former round 1 
single crochet. In each double crochet 
1 sl., out of which a picot is formed by 
drawing the loop a seventh of an inch out 
on the needle; out of the sl. and the 
stitch in which it was crocheted take a 
new stitch, and continue in this manner. 
Cut the loops open. Sew the border on 
by means of the picots. 
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Fig. 1.—Gray Feit Rounp Har. 
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Fig. 1.—FEaTHER 


Powder Box. Fan.—OvtsiDE, 


Tuts box, which is used for holding 
rice powder, is three inches and:a half 
square and of the same height. It is 
made of pasteboard, covered on the inside with white paper, and on the 
outside with blue cashmere, on which are sewed long white wires in the 
manner shown by the illustration. The cover is finished on the outside in 
the same manner, and on the inside with a looking-glass, and is fastened 
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Pownper Box. Fig. 2.—Crocuer Frince Borper. 
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-with silver. 


- ternate black and white lace. 


to the box only along the back edge; it is joined 
to the sides by meaus of short silk ribbons, which 
allow it to open without falling backward. 
Ruches of blue ribbon ornament the box in the 
manner shown by the illustration; between the 
box-pleats of the ruche are arranged single milk- 
white round beads. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorREesronpeNT.] 


f dip political disturbances of the last fortnight 
have been a great check to the gayety of the 
season, more by the anxiety which they caused 
than by their own importance. But the public 
mind has been tranquilized through the confidence 
inspired by the charecter of the Prime Minister, 
M. Ollivier, and people are beginning to return 
to their wonted amusements, ‘Ihe first ball at 
the Tuileries was postponed on account of the 
agitation, and did not take place till the 26th of 
January. It was a magnificent affair, and espe- 
cially notable for the multitude of new faces that 
appeared there, owing to the recent changes in 
our official circles, All eyes sought M. and Ma- 
dame Ollivier ; but they were not present, the min- 
ister having excused himself on account of busi- 
ness, He takes his heavy duties in earnest, and 
his young wife is forced to reconcile herself to 
this abstinence from pleasures, which she does 
with a good grace. 

The Empress appeared in a dress of vert d'eau 
satin, covered with two skirts of white tulle dotted 
with silver. On the bottom of the dress were 
set three draped flounces of white tulle fringed 
‘These fiounces were caught togeth- 
er at intervals by narrow bands of Russian sable, 
which were set at the top. The corsage had a 
white satin sash with round diamond buckles, 
Her hair was exquisitely arranged in the chate- 
laine style by the famous Albert, with trailing 
snow-balls, 

Princess Clotilde wore a dress of sky-blue faille, 
trimmed on the bottom with a blue tulle flounce 
bordered with sky-blue satin. White lace tunic, 
draped at the sides with clusters of pink hya- 
cinths and diamond flowers. 

Princess Metternich had a dress of white tulle 
trimmed with two deep flounces. White satin 
tunic, rounded in front and draped on the hips. 
This train was edged w'th a band of swan’s- 
down, as was also the white satin corsage. This 
novelty of fur trimming on ball dresses is decid- 
edly the order of the day. Worth puts it on all 
his dresses, and it is known that what he decides 
on is immediately adopted by all the fashionable 
dames. 

‘The beautiful Madame Miles also wore a dress 
trimmed with fur. Hers was sky-blue satin, with 
a tunic edged with grebe. ‘The corsage had a 
bertha of English point set on as a fichu. 

‘The Misses Harvey, two American extremely 
pretty sisters, appeared in dresses of white tulle, 
with tunics of white faille edged with swan’s- 
down. 

Maréchale Canrobert wore a dress of white 
gros grain with a train of white pékin. ‘The 
front of the dress was trimmed with sable, as 
weil as the curve of the tunic. ‘The sole trim- 
ming of the corsage was a strip of sable. The 
coifture consisted of a Greek diadem of dia- 
monds, 

The Marquise De Gallifet wore a dress of gray 
tulle entirely bouillonnée, with a scarf of white 
Algerienne, falling behind and fastened on the 
shoulder with clusters of maroon and yellow sat- 
inroses. Long trailing sprays of satin roses were 
scattered over the skirt. A diamond comb was 
the only ornament in the hair. 

The dress of the Duchesse De Fernan-Nunez 
was of white faille, trimmed with flounces of al- 
These flounces 
were separated by bias folds of cherry satin. 
Diamond diadem in the hair, 

Among the wives of the ministers the Mar- 
quise De Talhouét, still young and very agree- 
able, attracted much attention. She was dressed 
in white tulle, with tunic trimmed on the sides 
with a trellis of white satin. Sprays of roses of 
different colors adorned the tunic. ‘The Marquise 
wore in her hair an antique diadem composed of 
splendid emeralds set with diamonds, She is the 
grand-daughter of the celebrated Comte Roy, and 
perhaps the richest landed proprietor in France. 
‘The Duchesse De Mouchy was dazzling in white 
tulle, bouillonnée, with a tunic of deep violet vel- 
vet, embroidered with gold, a sky-blue sash, and 
large turquoises mixed with diamonds in her hair. 

‘The fétes of the Hotel de Ville are celebrated 
all the world over for the magnificence of the re- 
ception-rooms and the arrangements for lighting, 
which are the finest that can be imagined. The 
staircase at the late ball was buried beneath flow- 
ers, and more than three hundred huge mirrors 
reflected the images of over a thousand elegantly- 
dressed ladies who had responded to the invita- 
tion of M. Henri Chevreau. The new Prefect 
of the Seine is still quite a young man. He is 
rather stout, dark complexioned, with a high col- 
or, bright eyes, finely cut mouth, high forehead, 
and intelligent expression. He is perfectly at 
his ease, and does the honors of his palace with- 
out embarrassment to his numerous guests, Ma- 
dame Chevreau is a graceful rather than pretty 
woman, She dresses well, although with sim- 
plicity. She wore at the ball a dress of straw- 
colored tulle, with tea and red roses in her hair. 
These colors were well suited to her dark com- 
plexion and black hair. The official world was 
but thinly represented. ‘The dancing had been 
kept up the night before at the Tuileries till half 
past four, and, doubtless, the fair ladies felt the 
need of repose. By way of compensation the 
financial and commercial circles were there in 
full force, together with a few foreign ladies. 
Mesdames Miles, Behring, Jay, and others at- 
tracted much attention by their beauty. The 
diamonds were as magnificent and the toilettes 





as elegant as those at the Tuileries the evening ] 
before. Tunics are scantier than ever at the 
waist, and fall low on the train; and dark colors, 
and even black, are more than ever worn at balls. 
For example, a charming toilette was com 

of a trained dress of black faille with a tunic of 
bouilionnée tulle, the bouillonnées being separa- 
ted by narrow pipings of black satin. ‘This tunic 
was Leapet on one side only by a cluster of sky- 
blue satin bind-weed. A similar cluster was on 
the shoulder.- Blue velvet belt with large bow. 
Bunch of blue satin bind-weed on the top of the 
head, with a trailing spray of the same falling 
behind over chatelaine braids. 

For young girls white tulle dresses, with nar- 
row flounces bound with white satin and Camar- 
go tunics, looped very high on the hips and sim- 
ply edged with white tulle ruches, are inuch in 
vogue. Young married ladies wear the stran- 
gest mixtures;.pink dresses and maroon satin 
tunics; dresses of white tulle with bands of ame- 
thyst or bear’s-ear velvet between each flounce ; 
and skirts of pink tulle with emerald-green waists 
and tunics, trimmed with white lace, with coif- 
fures of diamond leaves with a single rose at the 
side. ELIANE DE Marsy. 





HANNAH’S QUILTING. 


ANNAH thought she knew the state of 

Aleck Freeman’s heart. She had trifled 
with him a little, and her own mind was not 
quite made up. 

She was sitting now in her chamber, sweet 
and clean with whitewash and new buff paper, 
and bowery with green light which fell from 
the pear-tree boughs through freshly-starched 
muslin curtains. Hannah was a nice-looking 
blonde maiden, dressed in a tidy chocolate print, 
with a blue bow nestling in her thick, wavy hair. 
She had been writing a note by the stand, and 
was sealing it with one of the motto seals then 
in fashion. ‘This one said, *‘Come;” and it was 
easy to see that it indorsed a note of invitation. 

She ran down stairs into the fresh morning 
air, where her father, Deacon Ashley, was just 
ready to head old Charley toward the village. 
Her mother, a buxom mairon, was standing bare- 
headed beside the democrat wagon, handing. up 
the molasses jug, and charging the Deacon not 
to forget that pound of Castile soap and the 
lamp-wicks. Hannah tucked up her trim skirts, 
and ran out through the dewy grass. 

**See here, father,” she called, in her pleas- 
ant voice, *‘ you must stop at the school-house 
and give this note to Andy Freeman. _ It's for 
Jane, you know, asking her and Miss Lang to 
come to the quilting.” 

** Ain’t there one for Aleck, too?” inquired 
the good-natured old Deacon, with a wink. 

‘*{ told Jane he could come in the evening, 
if he chose,” returned Hannah, with slightly 
heightened color. ‘*‘Doctor Bingham will be 
here,” she added, ** and some other young men.” 

*¢ Aleck Freeman is worth the whole kit,” re- 
sponded the Deacon; ‘‘and that young pill-box, 
according to my way of thinking, runs too much 
to hair-ile and watch-chains; but Aleck has got 
good hard sense and first-rate learning. He 
can appear with any of ’em. If you don’t look 
out, Han, he'll be shining round that pretty girl 
from Hillsdale.” 

‘Tt makes no difference to me, who he shines 
round,” returned Hannah, with a slight shade 
of offense; but, nevertheless, there was a little 
pang at her heart as she turned back toward the 
house. Hannah’s mind was not quite easy about 
Jane Freeman’s visitor, the pretty girl from 
Hillsdale, but she thought if she could see Aleck 
and Mary Lang together, she would know in 
just what quarter the wind was setting. 

The Deacon tucked the note into his breast- 
pocket, took the molasses jug between his feet, 
and gave old Charley a cut with the lines prepara- 
tory to making him begin to move, an operation of 
some length, as Charley believed the Deacon to 
be under his orders, At last, however, the two 
were trotting and rattling past the goose-pond, 
and the big barns, and the tall elms that cast 
some very cool shadows across the brown dust 
of the road, until with a kind of mutual under- 
standing and sympathy they came out against a 
stretch of post and rider fence, inclosing a field 
of the biggest kind of clover. It looked like 
good farming to the Deacon’s eyes. He could 
calculate pretty closely the number of tons of 
sweet, juicy feed there would be to the acre; and 
yet this morning the fragrance and the rosy 
bloom and the hum of insects among the thick 
heads brought him a different kind of pleasure. 

With the long sight of age he could see the 
cows grazing in the back pasture, and he thought 
of the ‘‘cattle on a thousand hills,” and whose 
they are. His gaze wandered back lovingly 
even to the old stone-walls with mulleins grow- 
ing beside them, and the shadows of birds flit- 
ting over them, and every thing seemed good, 
even the May-weed and daisies and Canada 
thistles that farmers hate by instinct. He felt 
a gush of childlike thankfulness, because ‘‘ the 
earth is the Lord’s, and the fullness thereof.” 

Presently the Deacon and Charley came across 
a group of school-children—brown, freckle-faced 
little urchins, in calico shirts, tow trowsers, and 
shilling hats much the worse for wear. ‘Then 
there was a tall red-headed girl who had out- 
grown all the tucks in her dress, and had torn 
her apron in following the boys over the wall 
after a chipmunk, and one or two little tots, with 
very flappy sun-bonnets, whose short legs would 
not allow them to keep up. They all carried 
dinner-pails and dog’s-eared spelling-books, and 
at the very end of the string there was a low- 
spirited yellow dog. 

** Whoa!” cried the Deacon, setting his two 
boot - soles, which resembled weather - beaten 
scows, against the dash-board, and pulling in 


; homely head, which intimated 





hard—an operation Charley did not at all relish, 


although he at last yielded, with a shake of his 
it was done by 
special favor, and could not be repeated. 

*¢ Jump in, children!” cried the good-natured 
old man; ‘‘ I'll give ye a lift as far as the school- 
house. Beats all how much little shavers think 
of ketchin’ a ride. ‘There, don’t crowd, boys. 
Let the girls in first, and mind your manners ;” 
and he lifted in a little roly-poly maid, with pin- 
cushion hands and a very suggestive stain of 
wild cherries around her dimpled mouth, and 
seated her on the buffalo beside him, The oth- 
ers all tumbled in in a trice, 

_***Pears to me I wouldn’t eat them puckery 
things,” said the Deacon, in his grandfatherly 
fashion, pointing to some suggestive smears on 
the little maid's high gingham apron. ‘‘ They'll 
give you the colic.” 

** Yes, Sir,” replied the child, folding her funny 
little hands contentedly in her lap. ‘‘ Sissy had 
the measles and I-didn’t, and my mother said I 
might have the colic if I wanted to.” 

The Deacon leaned back and laughed, and 
Charley. shook-his ears and turned up at him an 
eye of mild reproach. , 

“What a little goose you are!” said a bright- 
faced boy, who had been very much squeezed in 
the legs, and had just administered several sharp 
punches in the side of the squeezer, as he leaned 
over the back of the seat to pinch the little girl’s 
ear. 

‘* Bless me! there’s Andy Freeman, and I had 
like to have forgot the what-d’ye-call-it—billy-do 
—my Hannah sent to the girls up at your house.” 

The Deacon veered half round, and checked 
Charley, who by this time began to consider the 
whole thing disgusting, especially as the low- 
spirited dog had mixed himself up with his feet. 

‘*This must be it,” he went on, fumbling in 
his pocket. ‘* You see I’ve left my best eyes at 
home; the old pair I carry in my head don’t 
amount to.much.” 

Andy took the folded paper, and promised to 
be careful of it; and by that time Charley and 
his load had arrived at the stone school-house, 
which looked very much like a juvenile peniten- 
tiary. The schoolmistress was standing in the 
door ringing the bell; and the children scram- 
bled down the side of the wagon, and scampered 
off, to save their marks for punctuality. 

Jane Freeman had been. busy all day with her 
friend Mary Lang, the pretty girl from Hills- 
dale. There is nothing, at first, so engrossing to 
the mind of a country girl as the stylish clothes 
of her city visitor. Mary had a number of fash- 
ionably-made dresses, and, as old Mrs. Freeman 
remarked, she had got the ‘‘ very latest quirk” 
in her pretty hair. She was a good-natured girl, 
and had let Jane cut the pattern of her visite 
and her tabbed muslin cape, and had shown her 
just how to do the captivating twist. Now the 
two girls were bending out of the sitting-room 
window, which looked upon the orchard, with its 
gnarled boughs, and cool green lights, and white 
clover-heads dropped upon the grass like un- 
strung pearls. Aleck had come up from the 
garden, and was leaning on his hoe-handle, talk- 
ing to them. He was a muscular, well-made 
young fellow;. and the fact that he had once 
passed three years in a city, and had rubbed off. 
his rustic bashfulness, told upon him well. Now 
there was a half-quizzical, half-pleased look peep- 
ing out from under his drooped eyelids; and old 
Mrs. Freeman, sitting on the back porch, with 
her glasses in the fold of a magazine story, and 
the toe of one of her husband’s socks covering 
her knobby finger-ends, glanced at the group, 
and thought to herself that Mary Lang, with all 
her finery, wouldn’t be sorry to catch Aleck. 
Then at the memory of Hannah Ashley there 
came a little twinge of anxiety; for Hannah was 
her prime favorite; and, after the manner of 
substantial matrons, she desired her boy to mar- 
ry a practical wife, who knew how to cook his 
dinner and make him comfortable. The sight 
of Mary Lang’s white nerveless hands, with their 
pretty rings, caused the old lady to shake her 
head, and mutter something about ‘‘dolls and 

ts. » 

Andy had come home from school, and had 
let the low-spirited dog out into the back lot to 
bark at the hens a little while by way of whole- 
some recreation. He was preparing to go down 
to his squirrel-trap in the woods; and as he sat 
fussing away and whistling on the porch step, 
suddenly he pulled a paper out of his jacket 
pocket, and scampered off with it to the window. 

‘* Here’s something Deacon Ashley told me to 
give you, Sis. He called it a billy.’ 

‘*You mean a William,” put in Mary, chuck- 
ing him under the chin. 

‘* Why it’s nothing but that advertisement of 
Puffer’s Pills the Deacon promised father! I 
thought Hannah would be sure to invite us to, 
her quilting,” said Jane, in a disappointed tone. 
‘*Say, Aleck, have you and Han been quarrel- 


ing?” and she gave him a provoking little thrust, | 
-such as sisters are wont to administer, 


Aleck turned round, and set his elbows square- 
ly against the window-sill, and began to whistle 
low to himself. 

‘*Let’s take that ride over Saddleback Hill I 
promised to give you to-morrow afternoon, Mary,” 
said he, veering back again and chewing an end 
of grass. 

Miss Lang expressed herself delighted to. take 
the ride; and every body appeared satisfied but 
Jane, who now would have no opportunity to 
display the new twist to the girls before Sunday. 

Hannah’s quilt had been put on the frames the 
day before, up in the spare chamber—a large 
apartment with a carpet in Venetian stripe, a 
high-post bedstead draped in the whitest dimity, 
a heavy mahogany bureau with respectable brass 
knobs, and an old-fashioned glass adorned with 
festoons of pink and white paper. There were 
faded foot-stools, worked by Mrs. Ashley when a 
girl, in chain-stitch embroidery; and framed 
samplers and silhouette portraits upon the wall 
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of a cappy old lady and a spare old genileman ; 
and matronly bunches of life-everlasting anc 
crystallized grasses filling the plethoric vases upon 
the mantle-piece. Every thing was in apple-pic 
order, from kitchen to parlor. A pleasant, moisi 
odor of Hannah’s sponge-cake clung to the walls; 
and if you don’t know what Hannah’s sponge- 
cake was like, it is useless for me to describe it. 

Hannah had put on her prettiest lawn dress— 
a pale green that became her blonde beauty, and 
touched it up here and there with a bit of pink 
ribbon.. Mrs. Ashley was pinning on her false 
pufis before the glass, and fastening her collar 
with a brooch adorned with a daguerreotype like- 
ness of the Deacon, which looked as if it had 
been taken in a particularly bad fit of dyspepsia. 
She dearly loved young company; and there was 
a bright twinkle in her eye, and a pucker about 
her mouth provocative of jokes. 

When the girls had assembled, and the kissing 
and taking off of things was well through with, 
the grand business of the afternoon began. Ev- 
ery body praised Hannah’s pretty quilt—pink 
stars dropped on to a white ground. Miss Tread- 
well was champion quilter. She understood all 
the mysteries of herrin’-bone and feather pat- 
terns; and, with a chalk-line in her hand, as the 
Deacon’s wife expressed it, ‘‘ruled the roost.” 
Miss Treadwell was a thin-faced, precise old 
maid, with a kind of withered bloom on her 
cheek-bones, and a laudable desire to make the 
most of her few skimpy locks. 

“* Beats all how young Salina Treadwell ap- 
pears,” whispered the Deacon’s wife to her next 
neighbor. ‘‘She’s as old as I be, if she’s a day, 
and here she goes diddling round with the girls.” 

** Hannah, you ought to give this quilt to the 
one that gets married first,” put in Susan Drake, 
threading her needle. 

‘*T know who that will be,” said Mrs. Ashley, 
winking hard toward Hetty Sprague, a pretty, 
soft-headed little maiden, with cheeks of the 
damask-rose and dewy dark eyes. 

**Oh, Miss Ashley!” cried Hetty, simpering 
sweetly, “‘how can you talk so? You know I 
never mean to get married all my born days. 
Men are such deceitful creatures !” 

Miss Treadwell heaved a deep sigh, and 
snapped the chalk-line sentimentally, as if she 
too could a tale unfold that would tell of the per- 
fidy of the male sex. 

“*T don’t, for my part, see why every thing 
should be given to the married folks,” returned 
Hannah, tapping lightly on the frame with her 
thimble, and feeling annoyed because Jane Free- 
man and her friend had not yet put in an ap- 
pearance. ‘‘ When I get to be an old maid I'll 
stuff every thing soft with feathers and wool, and 
keep sixteen cats, like Aunt Biceps.” 

‘*You an old maid !’* cried merry little Nancy 
Duffy. ‘‘That’s a likely story. I guess Aleck 
will have a word or two to say about it.” 

**Tt looks as if Aleck had got a new string to 
his bow,” remarked Miss Treadwell, who knew 
how to give a sharp little thrust of her own. 
‘“*He appears to be mighty thick with that 
girl from Hillsdale.” 

‘*Why, there goes Aleck now!” cried Hetty 
Sprague; and the girls ran to the window, up- 
setting one end of the quilt, just in time to see 
Aleck’s sleek chestnut mare trot past, with Aleck 
himself so absorbed in the companion by his side 
that he did not appear to remark the battery of 
bright eyes under which he was passing. 

Hannah colored and bit her lips, but she re- 
covered herself with a light langh. 

**Never mind, girls,” said she; ‘‘ there are as 
good fish in the sea as ever have been caught. I'll 
show you Doctor Bingham to-night, and you'll 
all say he is perfectly splendid.” 

Then began a little mild gossip over the Doc- 
tor, as to who he was, and what had brought him 
to out-of-the-way Drastic—for the young man 
was only a visitor in the neighborhood—and in 
the clatter of tongues, before the second rolling, 
Hannah had slipped out to get tea. At first she 
did a very curious thing for a sensible young wo- 
man todo. She got behind the buttery door and 
hid her face in the roller-towel, and something 
very like a genuine sob shook her bosom, while 
some bitter tears were absorbed into the crash. 
The truth is, Hannah was jealous. The sight 
of Aleck devoting himself to that girl from Hills- 
dale, whom she had begun to detest, woke her 
up to the state of her own feelings, and perhaps 
nothing but that would ever have done the work. 

Nevertheless, there was the sponge-cake to 
cut, and the best doyleys to be got out, and the 
ivory-handled knives to be taken down from the 
top shelf of the closet. She had to calculate how 
much of the strawberry preserves it would take 
to go round and not look skimpy, and who 
should sit by the glass dish, and how many 
custard-cups would be required to fill the mid- 
dle of the table. All these things Hannah per- 
formed with as much accuracy as if her heart 
had not been smarting with disappointment and 
vexation. 

Mrs. Ashley was never more in her element 
than when she presided at a feminine tea-party. 

‘* We won’t have any of.the men folks round 
to bother, girls,” said she, as they settled like a 
flock of doves about the table, which Hannah had 
so temptingly spread. ‘‘It’s busy times on the 
farm now, and the Deacon likes a bite of some- 
thing hearty for his tea, so I told him he and the 
boys might wait. Ahem, Salina, do you take 
sugar in your tea?” as she poured out a cup of 
the delicate, green flavored beverage that diffused 
an appetizing fragrance through the room. 

“Oh, Miss Ashley,” cried Nancy Duffy, 
‘you'll tell our fortunes, won’t you? There 
isn’t assoul here to know about it, and we'll 
keep as whist as mice.” , K 

‘*Now, girls, don’t make me appear simple, 
said Mrs. Ashley, leaning back*and wiping her 
red and smiling face free from the steam of the 
tea-pot. ‘‘If Miss Whitcomb should get hold of 
it she’d say it didn’t become a deacon’s wife,” 
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*¢ Never mind Miss Whitcomb,” broke in Susan 
Drake. ‘She thinks she’s arrived at perfection, 
and such folks are always disagreeable. Here, 
do look at Salina ‘Treadwell’s cup. If I’m not 
mistaken there’s an offer in it.” 

*¢ Of course there is,” said Mrs. Ashley, tak- 
ing up the cup with professional interest. ‘* Don’t 
you see that ring almost closed, with a heart in- 
side? And she’s going to accept it. It’s com- 
ing from a light-complected man. Looks like 
Sile Winthrop down at the Corners.” : 

“Oh, Miss Ashley, how you do talk!” cried 
Salina, mincing her biscuit and blushing up on 
her cheek-bones. 

*¢ He ain’t a-going to live long, whoever it is,” 
the Deacon’s wife went on, twirling the cup with 
the girls hanging over her shoulder, and her eyes 
dancing with fun, ‘‘ Yes, Salina, you will be left 
a widder.” 

‘¢ What a sad thing it must be to lose a com- 
panion,” put in sentimental Ann Davis. ‘I 
should hate to be left a relic.” 

“ Never you mind, Salina,” the Deacon’s wife 
continued, with a wink. ‘If I’m not mistaken 
you'll console yourself with number two. Look 
there, girls, at the true-lovers’ knot and the bow 
and arrers.” 

Miss Treadwell held up her hands in mock 
horror, and affirmed that she didn’t believe a 
word of it; but it was noticeable, as Mrs. 
Ashley said, that she was ‘‘chipperer” all the 
rest of the evening. 

**Come, now tell Hannah’s,” cried Hetty 
Sprague. So Hannah passed along her cup. 

“Why, child, you're going to shed tears; and 
there’s a little cloud of trouble round you; but it 
will clear away, and you'll get your wish in spite 
of every thing.” E 

**Don’t you see saddle-bags and pill-boxes 
there ?” inquired Nancy Duffy. 

**Go along with your stuff and nonsense, girls!” 
exclaimed the Deacon’s wife, waving away the 
cup. ‘If husband should get hold of it, he’d 
say I was trifling.” 

That evening, after Doctor Bingham had 
fooled a good deal with Hannah—had pressed 
her hand at parting, and whispered he should 
hope to see her next evening at the singing-class 
—she remembered her fortune, and did let some 
bitter tears soak into her pillow. She was not 
wise enough in worldly ways to suspect that 
the Doctor, a town-bred man, had set Hetty 
Sprague’s silly little heart a-fluttering while he 
walked home with her under the warm star-light, 
although, in very truth, he did not care a fip for 
either of them. Hannah was content to play him 
off against Aleck, let the consequences be what 
they might; and more and more as she thought 
the matter over, she blamed that designing girl 
from Hillsdale. : 

The next night set in with a mild drizzle ; and, 
in spite of Mrs. Ashley’s protestations, Hannah 
was off for the singing-class. This class had 
been established to improve the church music, 
which, as the Deacon said, sadly needed ‘‘ tink- 
ering ;” and gradually it became a resort for the 
young peorle of the village, while its functions 
were stretched to include a good deal of mild 
flirtation. Hannah, on entering, looked anx- 
iously round to discover the Doctor ; but, strange 
to say, he was absent. Aleck, who belonged to 
the choir, sat in his usual place alone. Neither 
Jane nor her young lady visitor had accom- 
panied him. ‘These facts Hannah ascertained 
before she let her eyes drop on her note-book. 
She watched the door keenly all through the 
hour of practice; but the Doctor did not make 
his appearance, and her indignation grew apace. 
She hoped to slip away a little in advance of the 
crowd, before the exercises were quite over, and 
the cordon of young men had formed about the 
entrance. But just as she was stepping, off into 
the darkness, with the warm summer rain falling 
steadily, a hand touched her arm. 

‘¢Let me walk home with you, Hannah. I 
have an umbrella, and you are unprovided.” It 
was Aleck’s voice; and Hannah was nettled to 
remark not even a touch of penitence in its tone. 

**No, I thank you,” she returned, stiffly. ‘‘I 
prefer to go alone.” 

‘*But you can not refuse my company for a 
few steps, at least,” said he, pushing up his um- 
brella and shielding her whether or no; ‘for L 
have brought an apology from Bingham. I am 
going to tell you, as a great secret,” Aleck went 
on, confidentially, while Hannah kept still from 
sheer astonishment, ‘‘ that the Doctor and that 
forty-‘leventh cousin of ours, from Hillsdale, were 
engaged once. The Doctor’s a capital fellow; 
but there’s a jealous streak in him. He wanted 
to keep a loose foot, and wasn’t willing Mary 
should do the same. She’s an uncommonly pret- 
ty, lively girl”—a sharp twinge in Hannah’s left 
side—** and, of course, she wasn’t going to be. 
cooped up, and the result was, they quarreled. 
But they did really care for each other, and now 
the thing is made up, and I guess they have found 
out what a sneaking, unrighteous thing jealousy 
Tg 

“There might be cause for it,” returned Han- 
nah, faintly, as she felt her spirit oozing away. 

**Come now, Hannah, you mean to hit me, 
and I might hit back again, but I won’t; for I 
haven't loved any body but you—just as much as 
you would let me—ever since I wasa boy. Iam 
one of the constant kind. Don’t you know I am, 
Hannah ?”—very softly spoken for such a big 
fellow. ‘‘My heart has learned one trick of 
loving, and it can’t unlearn it.” 

‘Why, Sir, didn’t you and Jane come to my 
quilting party ?”—spoken in a shaky voice, and 
showing the white feather badly—‘“ and why did 
you go gallivanting off with that girl?” 


that girl was a visitor, and I liked her.” 
**Don’t be saucy. I sent a note to Jane, and 
told father to give it to Andy.” 
“* Ha, ha!” laughed Aleck, ‘‘it is all explained 
now. ‘The old gentleman sent us an advertise- 


“You did not ask us, in the first place, a 





ment of Puffer’s Pills by mistake, and you will 
find the note quietly reposing in his pocket.” 

I am afraid Aleck was saucy, for when Han- 
nah got into the house there was something very 
sweet and delicious tingling upon her lips. She 
crept into the sitting-room, where she could hear 
the good old Deacon calmly snoring, and slipped 
the little note out of the breast-pocket of his 
coat. 

Long afterward, when she had been Aleck’s 
wife many a year, and the colors of the pretty 
star-quilt had faded upon her bed, Hannah would 
take the little billet, grown yellow now, from an 
inner drawer, where she kept it along with a silky 
tress cut from the head of the baby she had lost, 
and kiss it tenderly, as if new faith and trust 
could emanate from its folds, 





WHITEWASH. 


HE Methodist Book Concern, as is well 
known, is the awkward title of the great 
publishing house of that great Christian body, 
and its yearly business is of course immense. 
Like all other companies, or merchants, or insti- 
tutions, however wary and sagacious, it is liable 
to be swindled. Ifthat should happen, the dis- 
credit would not be in the swindle, but in the 
failure to investigate it fearlessly and to ac- 
knowledge it frankly. For the management 
of the Book Concern is the proper business of 
the denomination whose liberality supports it ; 
and as its members are scattered every where 
in the country, the promptest and widest pub- 
licity of the results of an investigation into any 
alleged difficulty is indispensable to their proper 
information. When, therefore, it was announced 
during the last summer that there had been 
frauds in the management of its business, the 
duty of the Book Committee was plain. They 
owed to the fair fame of their religious denom- 
ination, to their own characters, and to the rep- 
utation of the honest officers of the Concern, 
that mismanagement or fraud of any kind should 
be summarily exposed and condemned. No 
delusive hope of ‘smoothing up” unpleasant 
facts, of sparing private feeling, or of avoiding 
public scandal should have prevented the sim- 
plest and frankest statement. 

On the 23d of November, after forty days of 
investigation, the Committee reported that there 
had been “ great mismanagement” and “serious 
losses” in the bindery. There was, however, 
such an evident desire to‘‘ hush up” the whole 
subject that the report was even more injurious 
to the Concern than the original charges. It 
left the impression that those charges were 
probably true, and that there were quite as 
terrible truths behind. As usual the mist of 
uncertainty magnified every thing; and the 
reputation of the Book Concern has seriously 
suffered from that reticent, evasive report, 
which we described at the time as a striking 
illustration of what such a report ought not to 
be. So universal and so powerful was this 
feeling that the Committee were constrained 
to resume the consideration of the subject; 
and the majority have now made another re- 
port, in which they virtually declare that they 
were mistaken; that there has been no irreg- 
ularity or fraud or loss in any department of 
the Concern, and, of course, that the charges 
were entirely false.. Fortunately the minori- 
ty of the Committee also present a report, in 
which the statements of fact, of testimony, of 
affidavit, not of inference, are totally incom- 
patible with the conclusions of the majority. 

Thus it is in evidence that Mr. J. F. Porter, 
the son of one of the principal managers, rep- 
resented himself to paper houses as controlling 
the purchases of paper for the Concern, and to 
the Concern as the accredited agent of leading 
paper houses. On a certain day the Concern 
was charged by Mr. Porter $13 50 per ream 
for paper which he had that very day bought 
of a paper house for $10 80, and which the pa- 
per house states that it would have gladly sold 
to the Book Concern at the same rate. The 
minority report states that since 1860 paper to 
the value of nearly .$700,000 has been bought 
through this middle-man, whose commission 
was added to the price of the paper. The 
books of certain paper houses and of the Con- 
cern show that the profits of this middle-man 
upon purchases of paper between July, 1867, 
and August, 1868, were about $10,000. The 
letters of these houses and the order-book of 
the Concern are in possession of the Commit- 
tee, showing that in 0: 2 instance the middle- 
man’s profits were more than thirty per cent. 
In explanation of these astounding facts it was 
stated that the purchase of paper through mid- 
dle-men is a common practice, and that the 
prices paid were average prices at the time. 
But in large establishments the rule is, of course, 
to buy directly from manufacturers; and even 
when brokers are employed the commission is 
seldom more than one per cent.; while as to 
the assertion about average prices it is enough 
that the dealers themselves state that they would 
willingly have sold to the Concern for $10 80 
the same paper for which, upon the same day, 
the Concern was charged by the middle-man 
$13 50. 

Moreover, the superintendent of the print- 
ing department of the Concern declared that 
no middle-man was employed. But it was im- 
mediately ascertained that his very last order, 
amounting to nearly $6000, had passed through 
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the middie-man, Mr. J. F. Porter; and the 
paper house which filled that order stated that 
all orders came through the same person, and 
showed a list of fifty-one orders, amounting 
to $174,985 24, and extending through a pe- 
riod of about four years. This is in evidence, 
and the superintendent was dismissed. ‘There 
is very much more proof of ‘the same kind, 
establishing the fact that during less than two 
years the Book Concern lost in this way, and 
upon its transactions with but three or four 
paper houses, more than $15,000. ‘The testi- 
mony in regard to the bindery reveals similar 
results; but it is unnecessary to pursue the 
details further. 

With this plain and accumulated evidence 
before them, and undisputed—with the order- 
books of the Concern, and the statement of the 
assistant agent, and the letters of the leading 
paper houses confirming it—with the fact of 
loss as clearly established as any loss can be, it 
is incomprekensible that the majority of the 
Committee should assert not only that there 
was no fraud nor corruption, but that the allega- 
tion of losses is unsustaiiied, Their report is a 
grievous blow at the welfare of the denomina- 
tion. The letters and evidence in the minority 
report are quite enough to convince the public 
that, for some reason, the truth is withheld, and 
that this declaration of the majority that the 
management of the business has been, and is 
now, “in a sound and healthy condition, and 
under such a system of checks and safeguards 
as guarantees security,” is a solemn attempt to 
conceal the truth. We trust that the General 
Conference will give this subject the most care- 
ful consideration, and furnish some satisfactory 
explanation of the facts in evidence, or the 
frankest censure of the transactions in question. 
Nothing but such decisive action will satisfy the 
public that the business affairs of the great relig- 
ious publishing house are conducted in a manner 
that will bear investigation; and nothing but 
this frankness will commend the Book Concern 
hereafter, as heretofore, to the pride’ and confi- 
dence and support of the Methodists of the 
United States. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


A LATE writer boldly disputes the proverb- 

ial phrase which describes woman as ‘‘ the 
weaker sex.”’ pes mo, it is she—says the 
weaker sex is man. Thus, ‘*women show great- 
er fortitude under affliction than men. Who 
ever heard of a woman giving herself up to drink 
on account of reverses in fortune? But how 
many men become confirmed drunkards from 
no better cause! One of the excuses for a man’s 
drinking is, that he can not resist temptation, 
Women have sometimes the same temptations, 
but, not being so weak, they can resist.” 

Again: women bear pain with greater forti- 
tude. ‘They dare to have cancers removed, 
and many other fearful operations performed, 
without being made insensible by anesthetics ; 
while men, almost invariably, take chloroform, 
or something of the kind. I remember once 
noticing the wall.in front of a dentist’s chair 
broken away, exposing the laths to view; the 
place being comparatively new, I made bold to 
inguire the cause of this peculiar circumstance. 
‘Oh that hole in the wall,’ said the dentist, 
‘was made by men OG when I have been 
extracting their teeth.’ ‘Why, are men’s teeth 
so much harder to draw than women’s?’ I ques- 
tioned. ‘Not at all,’ said he; ‘only women 
bear pain better than men.’ And this is the tes- 
timony every where.” 

And again: ‘‘ When a man fecls nervous, he 
chews tobacco as a stimulant. A woman, in- 
stead of chewing, bravely fights till she gains 
the victory over any such feeling, and ends by 
having a clearer brain and an unshaking hand.”’ 
What do you say, gentlemen? Are not some 
of these things true? 


Cincinnati has been bewildered by as strange 
a case of disputed identity as any romance-writ- 
er could devise. <A certain Mr. Johnston died 
some months ago, leaving a wife, and a life in- 
surance policy of two thousand dollars. The 
»dlicy was sent to a brother of the deceased in 

ansas for collection. Not long ago, an ex- 
press agent in Cincinnati received a package of 
money addressed to Mrs. Johnston, and she ap- 
peared, was personally identified, and received 
the money. A little while afterward, another 
Mrs. Johnston appeared to claim the money. 
She also brought proofs of her identity. Mrs. 
J. No. 1 was confronted with Mrs. J. No. 2. 
Each persisted in her own story; each seemed 
to possess all-sufficient evidence that she was 
what she claimed to be; one produced a photo- 
graph of the late Mr. J.—and the other produced 
her son, the perfect image of the photographed 
face. Finally, the two claimants have been sent 
to the Kansas brother for him to decide the 
matter; and both were desirous of having this 
test applied. The finale of the story is yet un- 
developed. 





We are to have another moon as large again 
as our present satellite; we are soon to receive 
telegraphic messages from the sun; and we are 
not to have Jupiter much longer, for it is grad- 
ually burning up. Such are the prophecies of 
some far-sighted astronomers! 





Marriage licenses are not in great demand in 
Lewiston, Maine. The reason for this is said to 
be that the young women have formed a society, 
pledging themselves not to kiss any man who 
uses tobacco, and the young men have formed a 
society, pledging themselves not to look at a 

oung woman who wears false hair. There be- 
ing no young folks left outside these classes, the 
clergymen look in vain for fees. 





The Evening Post, after stating that there are 
in this city certain persons who deal unjustly 
with the poor working-women they employ, and 
that the Working-Women’s Union employs a 





lawyer to look into complaints made by labor- 
ing-women against their employers, says that it 
has received from this society a list of persons 
who have been compelled by working-women’s 
unions to settle claims of laboring-women against 
them, and that it will not hesitate to publish the 
names of persons who deal unjustly with poor 
working-women, if it appears that justice will 
be served by so doing. 





The annual crop of maple-sugar produced in 
the Northern States exceeds $8 000,000 in cash 
value. The sugar-maple is not only a beautiful 
shade-tree, but valuable for timber and fuel—to 
say nothing of its sweet qualities, 





“Wonders of Science,” by M. Louis Figuier, 
is one of the most interesting and instructive 
works ever issued by the French press, The 
fourth and last volume has just been presented 
to the Academy of Science by M. Dumas. The 
subjects treated are of the most practical import- 
ance; the work is richly illustrated, and to fa- 
cilitate researches M. Figuier gives an alphabetic 
list of the names of all the authors cited in his 
four volumes, 





The systematic destruction of timber in cer- 
tain districts of Australia has been accompanied 
with a corresponding diminution in the rain-fall 
since the year 1863. The Government has re- 
cently appointed an Inspector of State Forests, 
whose duty it will be to prevent the waste of 
timber, and establish nurseries of forest trees in 
various parts of the colony. 





At an inquest recently held in London on the 
body of an infant who had been suffocated, the 
coroner, Dr. Lankester, said he held 100 inquests 
every year on children dying from suffocation, 
and in ninety-nine cases out of every hundred it 
was through the children sleeping with their 
parents. 





Reports from Egypt are to the effect that the 
Nile has this year risen higher than on any occa- 
sion within the memory of any living person. 
The damage is estimated at 200,000,000 of francs. 





The Fifth Avenue has long been regarded the 
fashionable promenade of New York city; but 
it will not long be so esteemed if the Fisk con- 
crete pavement is not speedily removed. Not 
only are the dust and odor from it injurious to 
invalids and residents on the avenue, but per- 
sons perfectly well, and passing up the street 
transiently, have suffered serious injury to the 
eyes from the whirlwinds of dust that rush back 
and forth there on a windy day. Others have 
incurred affections of the lungs in the same 
way. Dr. Sayre, ina late communication to the 
Board of Health, reports seven cases of patients 
under his care for affections contracted in rid- 
ing or walking through the street. 


The lumber business of Maine has suffered 
severely from the deficiency of snow this win- 
ter. One paper lately estimated that a foot of 
snow would be worth $30,000,000 to New En- 
gland. Millions of feet of logs, it says, are lying 
in the forests awaiting the fall of enough snow 
to enable them to be hauled to market. The 
oxen and teams recently employed in the work 
are eating their heads off in the stables; team- 
sters are idle, and the owners of the lumber are 
troubled to get money enough to meet the act- 
ual expenses of living. We congratulate our 
Eastern friends on the late storm; and hopo 
they will find that $30,000,000 in it, 


How many who sing “‘ From Greenland’s Icy 
Mountains’’ to the familiar tune know that the 
music was composed by Lowell Mason, in Savan- 
nah, Georgia, in 1827, and at the suggestion of a 
young lady? The circumstances were thus re- 
lated by Mr. Mason in a letter to a friend: 

“One day as I met her (Miss Howard), she said to 
me in substance: ‘Mr. Mason, I have just received 
from a friend the copy of a beautiful hymn, but it is 
of so singular a metre that I can not find any tune to 
it. Will — write one forme?’ ‘Certainly,’I replied. 
I took it home and wrote the musicimpromptu. When 
I saw her soon after, I handed it to her. I do not re- 
member that it was sung in public in Savannah, but it 
became so popular that, not long afterward, I had it 
printed by Parker, of Boston, and published by him." 

. 





The Sultan has the beginning of a museum in 
some ——— near the Church of St. Irene, at 
Constantinople. Among other things are some 
tablets with Greek inscriptions, which, in many 
cases, are placed upside down! 





A distinguished physician has said that ‘no 
man can do brain-work faithfully for more than 
four to six hours in the twenty-four. If that 
time is exceeded all the phosphorus is carried 
off, and the man becomes irritable, broken-down, 
and has softening of the brain.” It has, how- 
ever, been remarked, with equal truth, that vers- 
atility is a great safeguard, One who can turn 
from one study to another, finds rest in so do- 
ing, and can safely accomplish much more brain- 
work, or, at least, work his brain a much longer 
time, than if he confines his attention strictly to 
one subject. Severe thought, especially if at- 
tended with anxiety of mind, is what exhausts 
the vital powers. 





Nothing is beyond the reach of Yankee inge- 
nuity. A lazy but ingenious New Englander 
has made a machine for feeding his domestic 
animals, which enables him to dispense with 
the help of an attendant, and he himself may 
lie in bed'as late as he pleases, or smoke by the 
chimney-corner, The machine is a sort of clock- 
work arrangement, by which, at certain hours, 
the food is dropped out of a hopper before the 
eattle. It is rumored that this genius is now at 
work on a machine for putting victuals into his 
own mouth while his hands are in his pockets! 

A certain professor of a college in Northern 
New England, famous for his readiness at repar- 
tee, was staying last autumn overnight with a 
shrewd old farmer of a caviling turn of mind, 
when the conversation turned upon the unusual 
freshet which had done so mueh damage. The 
host dryly declared that his minister prayed on 
the previous Sunday that the Lord would-send 
rain. ‘And,’ said he, **he was altogether too 
earnest, and so overdid the business that the 
whole country is flooded, and great damage has 
been done.” ‘Why, then,” instantly replied the 

rofessor, ‘‘ don’t you do your own praying, and 
pave things ordered to your exact satisfaction?” 
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DESQUUVREMENT. 
ERHAPS we ought to apologize for using a 
foreign label, but there is no one English | 
word which gives the full meaning of déswu 
ment. Only paraphrases and accumulations 
would convey the many subtle shades contained 
in it, and paraphrases and accumulations are in- | 
convenient as headings. But if we have not the 
word, we have a great deal of the thing; for dé- 
seuvrement is an evil unfortunately not confined 
to one.country or to one class, and even we, with | 
all our boasted Anglo-Saxon energy, have people | 
among us as unoccupied and purposeless as are | 
to be found elsewhere. Certainly we have no- 
thing like the Neapolitan lazaroni, who pass 
their lives in dozing in the sun; but that is more 
because of our climate than our condition, and 
if our déseuvré people do not doze out of doors, 
it by no means follows that they are wide-awake 


| within. 
| listless want of purpose which has nothing to do, 
| which is interested in nothing, and which has no 
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No state is more unfortunate than this | 


serious object in life; and the drifting, aimless 
temperament, which merely waits and does not 
even watch, is the most disastrous that a man or | 
Feverish energy, wearing | 
itself out on comparative nothings, is better than 
the indolence which folds its hands and makes 
neither work nor pleasure ; and the most micro- 
scopic and restless perception is more healthful 
than the dull blindness which goes from Dan to | 
Beersheba and finds all barren. 

Though by no means confined to women only, 
this disastrous state is, nevertheless, more fre- 
quently found with them than with men.~ It is | 
comparatively rare that a man—at least an 
American—is born with so little of the activity 
which characterizes manhood as to rest content 
without some kind of object for his life, either in | 


| todo? 
| any of them. 
| themselves still more slowly, in country places, 
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work or in pleasure, in study or in vice. 
many women are satisfied to remain in an un- 
ending déseuvrement, a listless supineness that 


| has not even sufficient active energy to fret at its 
| own dullness. 


We see this kind of thing espe- 
cially in the country, in the families of the poorer 
class of gentry. If we except the Sunday-school 
and the visiting of the poor, neither of which com- 
mends itself as a pleasant occupation to all:minds 


| —both in fact needing a little more active energy 
| than we find in the purely désauvré class—what 


s there for the unmarried daughters of a family 
There is no question of a profession for 
Tdeas travel slowly, and root 


even yet; and the idea of woman’s work, for 


| ladies, is utterly inadmissible by the gentleman 


who can leave a modest sufficiency to his daugh- 


| ters—just enough to live on, in the old house and 


in the old way, without a margin for change or 


But | 
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luxuries, but above any thing like positive want. 
‘There is no possibility then of an active career in 
art or literature ; of going out as a governess, as @ 
hospital nurse, or as a Sister ; there is only Home, 
with the possible and not very probable chance 
of marriage as the vision of hope in the distant 
future. ‘The chance is indeed very small and 
very remote, for there is no one to marry. Eli- 
gible men make their way to the cities, and 
the clergyman and the doctor can at the best 
marry only one.apiece of the many who are wait- 
ing. The. family keeps neither carriages nor 
horses, so that the longest tether to which the life 
can be carried, with the house for the stake, is 
simply the three or four miles which the girls can 
walk out and back. And the visiting list is nec- 
essarily comprised within this circle. ‘There is, 
then, absolutely nothing to occupy or interest. 
The whole day is spent in playing over old music, 
in needle-work, in alittle desultory reading, su 
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asis supplied by the local book society ; all with- 
out other object than that of passing the time. 
The girls have had nothing like a thorough edu- 
cation in any thing; they are not.specially gifted, 
and what brains they have.are dormant and un- 
cultivated ; there is not even enough housework 
to occupy their time, unless they were to send 
away the servants ; besides, domestic work of an 
active kind is vulgar, and gentlemen and gentle- 
women do not allow their daughters to do it, 
They may help in the housekeeping, which is an- 
other thing, and means merely giving out the 
week’s supplies on Monday and ordering the din- 
ner on other days, and which is not an hour’s oc- 
cupation in the week; and they can do a little 
amateur spudding and raking among the flower- 
beds when the weather is fine, if they care for 
the garden; and they can do a great deal of 
walking, if they are strong; and this is all that 
they can’do. There they are, four or five well- 
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looking girls perhaps, of marriageable age, fairly 
healthy and amiable, and with just so much act- 
ive power as would carry them creditably through 
any work that was given them to do, but with 
not enough originative energy to make them cre- 
ate work for themselves out of nothing. In their 
quiet uneventful sphere, with the circumscribed 
radius and the short tether, it would be very dif- 
ficult for any women but those few who are gifted 
with unusual energy to create a sufficient human 
interest ; to ordinary young ladies it is impossi- 
ble. They can but make-believe, even if they 
try—and they don’t try; they can but raise: up 
shadows which they would fain-accept as living 
creatures if they give themselves the trouble to 
evoke any thing at all—and they don’t give them- 
selves the trouble. They simply live on from day 
to day in a state of mental somnolency, hopeless, 
déseuvrées, inactive;. just drifting down the 
current of time, with not a ripple by the way. 
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The désaiuvrée woman of means .and middle 
age, grown gray in her want of purpose, and sud- 
denly out of her accustomed groove, is perhaps 
more at sea than any others. She has been so 
long accustomed to the daily flowing-of certain 
lines that. she can not break new ground and take 
up with any thing fresh, even if it is only a fresh 
way of being idle. Her daughter is married ; 
her husband is dead; her friend who was her 
right hand and manager-in-chief has gone away ; 
she is thrown on her own resources, and her own 
resources will not carry her through. She gen- 
erally falls a prey-to her maid and a phlegmatic 
kind of despair, which darkens the remainder of 
her life without destroying it. She loses even 
her power of enjoyment, and gets tired before 
the end of the rubber, which is the sole amuse- 
ment in which she indulges. For déseuvrement 
has that fatal reflex action which every thing bad 
possesses, and its strength is in exact ratio with 














its duration. Women of this class want taking 
in hand by the stronger and more energetic. 
Many even of those who seem to do pretty well 
as independent workers, men and women alike, 
would be all'the better for being farmed out, and 
désceuvrées women especially want extraneous 
guidance, and to be set to such work as they can 
do, but can not make. An establishment whieh 
would utilize their faculties, such as they are, and 
give them occupation in harmony with their pow- 
ers, would be a real godsend and salvation to 
many who would do better if they only knew 
how, and would save them from stagnation and 
apathy. But society does not recognize the ex- 
istence of moral rickets, though the physical are 
cared for; consequently it has not begun to pror 
vide for them as moral rickets. When they de 
find a place of retreat dnd adventitious support, 
it is under another name and with other sur» 
roundings, 
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WITHOUT AND WITHIN. 
Wiruovt, a pallid, sunless sky, 
A pulseless, snow-enshrouded earth ; 
No vestige greets my ear or eye 
Of summer bloom or summer mirth. 


Within, a cheery fire gleams bright; 
And, poised upon its slender spray, 

A speechless joy, a dumb delight, 
Wakes in a rose, just born to-day— 


A pulse of Summer's ecstasy 

That beats amid this winter-death— 
A sigh that is a prophecy 

Of Summer's sweet returning breath. 


Thou fairer flower than Summer wears, 
Perfect in all that Nature knows 

Of color, form, and nameless airs 
Wherewith all beauty yearns and glows— 


My flower !—when life’s soft winds grow bleak, 
God have thee in his dear control! 

God keep the rose upon thy cheek! 
God shield the lily of thy soul! 





ETIQUETTE OF INTRODUCTIONS. 


a es English have always been great sticklers 
for formal introductions; and the story is 
told of one who, eying with his glass a drown- 
ing fellow-mortal, refused to extend to him a 
saving hand because he had never been intro- 
duced, . 

The Americans have followed to some, though 
perhaps not to this absurd, extent the example 
of their transatlantic relatives. We are not quite 
so reserved as they. Democratic friction has 
necessarily broken up and rubbed off a good 
deal of the original crustiness of our nature. 
Casual intercourse between strangers in America 
is much freer than in England. The American 
is as wanting as the Englishman is abounding in 
reserve. ‘The proper medium is between fa- 
miliarity and resistance. In traveling, English 
constraint is often fatal to the general ease and 
cheerfulness, while American freedom is not sel- 
dom subversive of the common comfort. In the 
close proximity of a railway-carriage two stran- 
gers can make themselves mutually agreeable 
without any sacrifice of personal dignity; and it 
is certainly their duty todo so. The concessions 
on such an occasion are, of course, to be regard- 
ed as temporary. They are drafts at sight on 
each other’s courtesy, to be paid at date, and 
received as a final settlement which bars all ul- 
terior claims. 

The Americans are generally too indiscrimin- 
ate in their introductions. They seldom allow 
two strangers to be together a moment without 
introducing,them to each other. No presenta- 
tions should be made without a regard to the fit- 
ness and probable mutual acceptability of the ac- 
quaintanceship about to be formed. No two 
should be introduced, however closely accident 
may have thrown them together, if they would 
be obviously incongruous as intimate associates. 
At a dinner or other party all the guests are 
temporarily to regard themselves as acquaint- 
ances, and they require no further introductions 
than the invitations they have received in com- 
mon as the guests of the same host or hostess. 
Special presentations are quite unnecessary, and 
when made will indicate the desirableness of a 
permanent friendship. 

In introductions the introduced is presented to 
those who are entitled to precedence from sex, 
age, or rank. A gentleman, whoever he may 
be, is thus always taken to the lady, the citizen 
to the Mayor, the Mayor to the Governor, and 
the Governor to the President. In all cases but 
purely official or formal presentations it is pru- 
dent as well as polite to secure the willingness 
of those whom you are about to commend to 
each other’s intimacy. 

Letters of introduction may be useful in a 
strange country, as guarantees of social credit: at 
home, in the case of an emergency, when, for ex- 
ample, by some mishap or other, the more valid 
banker’s one has failed. They have, however, 
lost much of their former power as a means of 
getting into society. ‘There is so much travel- 
ing, and consequent abundance of these missives, 
that they have greatly diminished in specific 
value. If a stranger now gets, in exchange for 
one of these, a polite bow of the head, and a 
vague offer of indefinite service, he must needs 
be satisfied. 

The ordinary letter of introduction is express- 
ed in & few conventional phrases ; as, for exam- 
ple: ‘*I have the pleasure of presenting to your 
acquaintance Mr. » Whom I commend to 
your kind attentions.” It should be inclosed in 
an open envelope, on which, besides the address, 
it is customary to write, in the left and lower 
corner, the word, ‘‘ Introducing,” followed by the 
name and title in full, clearly inscribed, of the 
bearer. When the letter is to be delivered, it 
should be sent to the person for whom it is in- 
tended, with a card, on which are the name and 
address of the person introduced. The response 
should be in the form of a call and an invitation 
to dinner; but this latter part of the civility is 
not to be too much calculated upon. 

A good many people think that they are 
obliged to give a letter of introduction to every 
presentable person who may demand it; and this 
has led to the depreciation of this kind of social 
currency. It is entirely conformable with the 
laws of courtesy to refuse such a favor, merely on 
the ground of unwillingness to take the liberty 
of. presenting any one to the person to whom the 
introduction is asked. 

All presentations to foreign courts are made 
through the national representatives, and the in- 
formation in regard to the various formalities re- 








quired is ubiained from them or their officials. 
‘The President’s levees at Washington are open 
to the whole world, and are conducted with no 
more ceremony than an ordinary reception by. 
any citizen’s wife. 

House may be said to be never closed, and every 
one who pleases may call upon its occupant as 
upon that of any other dwelling. He must 
not, however, always expect a personal interview ; 
this, to be must be sought in the com- 
pany of some dignitary or intimate of the Pres- 
ident, who will thus be able to judge of the claims 
to attention of a visitor. 





DEBENHAM’S VOW. 
By AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 
Author of “Barbara’s History,” etc. 





CHAPTER LXIII. 
MAN AND WIFE. 


Art five minutes past twelve precisely the tidal 
train glided away from the London Bridge Sta- 
tion, carrying with it De Benham and his bride, 
her ladyship’s maid, a fierce-looking Italian cour- 
ier in a blue cap with a gold band, and a mount- 
ain of luggage. The newly-married pair were 
installed in a compartment by themselves. / They 
had had sharp work to get down to the station in 
time, and had driven off at the last moment with- 
out saying good-by to the guests in the drawing- 
roo! 


m. 

‘< If it hadn’t been for Bruno, we should never 
have done it,” said De Benham, when he had 
stowed the umbrellas and parasols in the netting 
overhead, and counted the wraps and rugs, and 
seen that his wife’s dressing-case was under the 
seat, 

‘*T suppose not,” said Claudia. 

‘* And we started five minutes after time as it 
was. It would have been very awkward if we 
had missed this train.” 

‘* Very awkward.” 

‘¢ There is no other till 3.30, and no boat be- 
fore 11.15 at night. We must have put off 
crossing till to-morrow.” 

‘¢ Even that would not have been so. disagree- 
able as waiting in London for three hours and a 
half,” said the bride. 

‘*No, indeed. I scarcely know what we could 
have done. ‘To go back to the breakfast would 
have been too absurd. In more propitious 
weather, we might have improved our minds by 
going over the Tower, or up the Monument, or 
through the Thames Tunnel.” 

Lady De Benham smiled faintly, and said: 
** How preposterous !” 

*¢ But to-day, even those pleasures would have 
been impossible.” 

‘*T hope we shall find better weather on the 
other side of the Channel,” said Claudia. ‘‘ Par- 
is is so dreary when it rains.” 

And then they both gazed out of the window 
in silence. They had by this time left behind 
them the brick-fields and cabbage-grounds that 
lie between the Borough and New Cross, and 
were speeding on toward Croydon; but even the 
pleasant Surrey hills in their April greenery 
looked dismal and uninviting. 

**T am inclined to think that Bruno is an ac- 
quisition,” said De Benham, presently, : 

Bruno was the fierce-looking courier with the 
gold band, now fast inaugurating a flirtation with 
the lady’s-maid in a second-class carriage adjoin- 
ing. 

** Yes; he seems to understand his business,” 
replied Claudia. 

And then the conversation dropped again. 

They rushed through Croydon and some small- 
er stations without stopping, and halted for three 
minutes at Red Hill, where De Benham bought 
a Times, and some other newspapers. 

‘*We shall be glad of them by-and-by, on 
board the steamer,” he said, half-apologetically ; 
for they were still in the first hour of their jour- 
ney, and he felt that it would be unpardonable 
in him to want amusement already. 

** Are you a good sailor?” 

‘Yes, That is, I can cross the Channel 
without discomfort.” .- 

“Such a mist as this acts like oil upon the 
sea,” observed De Benham. ‘‘It will be as 
smooth as a mill-pond out yonder.” 

He was forcing himself to say something; but 
he had literally nothing to say. Two dreadful 
pauses had alread and he felt that a 
third must be prevented somehow. And then it 
was his place to find topics—to make the miles 
pass pleasantly—to begin to evince something 
like devotion and vivacity, and marital tender- 
ness. All this, he knew, was incumbent upon 
him; but how, in Heaven’s name, he asked him- 
self, was he to do it? His ideas were stag- 
nant, his spirits profoundly depressed, his very 
accents weighted with constraint. Resolved, 
however, to keep up the conversation this time, | 
if possible, he plunged desperately into the pages 
of his continental Bradshaw. 

‘* We are allowed three-quarters of an hour at 
Boulogne -for refreshments,” he said; ‘‘ but we 
don’t get there till half past four. You will 
want something long before then.” 

‘**T think not,” replied the bride. 

**They are just about sitting down to break- 
fast now at Strathellan House.” 

**T am so glad we decided not to stay for it,” 
said Claudia. 

**SoamI. It isa horrible ceremony. Ney- 
ertheless, I wish you had taken luncheon before 
you started. Are you sure you feel no draught 
from those ventilators ?” 

To this inquiry-she replied that she felt- no 
draught from the ventilators, but that her feet 
were very cold—whereupon De Benham wrapped 
them in a rug, with much apparent solicitude. 


The doors of the White }: 





**T must try to take such good care of you!” 
he said, smiling. 5 

And then, having faced her up to this time, he 
changed into the seat adjoining hers. 

‘You must take care of yourself also,” replied 
Claudia. ‘‘To-day, you have been looking paler 


than ever.”. 


“Have I? That is unfortunate; for I want- 


‘ed to look my best this morning. It will not do 
i for your people to say that you have married a 
' ghost. 


> “Pry then to become less ghostlike and more 
real.” 


corpor 
**T will do my best. I have been somewhat 
overtaxing myself, you know, of late—there has 


‘| sbeen:eo"enkeh to do and to think of.” 


And with this he sighed, and leaned back, and 
relapsed into silence. 

By this time they were nearing Tunbridge, and 
the day, instead of clearing as the afternoon wore 
on, seemed to be perpetually growing murkier 
and more misty. . By-and-by a thick steam set- 
tled on the glasses, and obscured the watery land- 


scape. 

Then, Tunbridge being passed, and a long 
half hour having elapsed unbroken by the utter- 
ance of a word on either side, De Benham asked 
his wife if she would like to see the Times. 

**TIt is so difficult,” he said, ‘‘ to talk in the 
train.” , 

She took the paper, and presently laid it aside, 
and said; 

**T have been thinking that I should like to 
go to Zollenstrasse.” 

De Benham, already deep in the Daily News, 
looked up surprised. 

‘* To Zollenstrasse ?” he repeated. 

**Yes. Could we take it on the way?” 

**Not without a wide détour andthe loss of 
several days.” 

‘* Really ?” 

‘* But the place would not interest you.” 

**You think not?” 

**T am sure of it. The country round is not 
more than ordinarily pretty; and in the town 
there is nothing to attract a stranger.” 

Claudia, looking out of the window, heard 
these objections without replying to them. 

‘*For myself, of course it is different,” con- 
tinued De Benham. “I am interested in the 
place because it is full of early associations; but 
you, having no such associations, would be bored 
to death there.” 

‘*T have certainly no wish to die from ennui,” 
said the bride; and resumed the reading of her 
newspaper. 

But she was wounded; and De Benham was 
unconscious of having said any thing to wound 
her. It never occurred to him that she might 
wish to see the place because so many years of 
his life had been spent there. Had Juliet Al- 
leyne, in the sweet Cillingford time, told him 
that he-must some day take her to Zollenstrasse, 
he would have known at once that she longed to 
make his past her own—that the little house in 
which he had lodged, and the streets through 
which he had passed every day to his work, and 
the class-rooms where he‘had studied, and the 
examination-hall which had been the scene of 
his academic triumphs, would all have been dear 
and sacred in her eyes, And he would have 
taken her in his arms, and thanked her for the 
loving wish, and promised her with many prom- 
ises. But that Claudia—his wife—should be in- 
terested in the place for his sake, never crossed 
his mind for a single moment. He took it for 
granted she only fancied to visit Zollenstrasse 
as she might fancy Ems, or Schlangenbad, or 
Weisbaden, or any other little German Spa ; and 
in such case he knew that she would be disap- 
pointed. For himself, he felt that he should 
hardly care to go back to the old scenes en grand 
seigneur, hampered with a wife, a lady’s-maid, 
and a courier. So he threw cold water on the 
proposal, and, having assured her that she would 
be bored to death at Zollenstrasse if she went 
there, dismissed the subject from his thoughts. 

And so it was that he went back to his Daily 
News, and she to her Times, and that not another 
word was spoken between them till they reached 
Folkestone. 


————_ 


CHAPTER LXIV. 


LADY DE BENHAM ASSUMES THE DUTIES OF 
HER POSITION. 


Norurne could well be more comfortless than 
the crossing. The air was chill, and raw, and 
stagnant. The blacks came down in clouds. 
The mist closed about their path like a curtain, 
and there was scarcely any perceptible motion ; 
so that from the moment they drew off from the 
one pier-head till they almost bumped against 
the timbers of the other, the steamer almost 
seemed to be lying still upon the waters. De 
Benham would fain have had his wife go down 
to the ladies’ cabin, but she preferred the wet 
decks and the rain; so he covered her with rugs, 
and the courier brought a stool for her feet, and 
she was made as comfortable as the place and 
the weather permitted. ‘This done, De Benham 
said he would go aft and smoke a cigar; and 
so left her sitting under her umbrella. 

Landing at Boulogne by-and-by in the rain, 
they sent Bruno to get their luggage through 
the Custom-house, and drove direct to the sta- 
tion. Here they dried their steaming wraps by 
the fire; and had some soup and cold chicken 
at a little table in the warmest corner of the re- 
freshment buffet. 

“* Are you quite sure—dearest,” said De Ben- 
ham, ‘‘that you prefer to go on to Amiens this 
evening?” 

He had been thinking all the time he was 
smoking his cigar on board the steamer, that he 
ought occasigpally to make use of sothe term of 
endearment toward her; and he had decided 
upon ‘‘dearest” as being most consistent with 





their mutual position. He broughi out the word, 
however, with some difficulty. 

“*T do not object to stay in Boulogne,” she 
replied ; and although she did not look up from 
her plate, De Benham fancied that when he 
called her by that name, he detected a faint 
gleam of gratification upon her face. 

“You are not tired ?” 

**Not at all. I am willing to persevere as far 
as Paris, if you please.” 

“Nay. Paris is too far; but Amiens is with- 
in easy reach; so we may as well stick to our 
programme. We shall be only an hour and forty 
minutes on the road.” 

It was past seven, and getting rapidly dusk, 
when they again started. De Benham having, 
as before, wrapped Claudia in her rugs, and seen 
that Bruno had forgotten none of the smaller 
articles, placed himself vis-a-vis of his bride, with 
his back to the engine. Then the train began to 
move. 

**It is almost too short a journey to justify 
one in going to sleep,” he said, lying back lan- 
guidly in the seat. ; 

The words were scarcely out of his lirs when 
a dispatch box, which he had himself placed only 
the moment before, with some books and other 
matters, in the netting over Claudia’s head, top- 
pled suddenly forward. He saw the danger—- 
darted at the box with uplifted hand—caught it 
just as it was about to fall—and, with a sharp, 
half-smothered ejaculation, dropped back into 
his place. 

‘* What is the matter?” said Claudia. 

**The box was coming down upon your 
head,” replied De Benham, with a sort of catch- 
ing in his breath. 

“*Ts that all ?” 

*¢ All? You don’t know what a weight it is!” 

‘*T fancied you had sprained your wrist,” said 
Claudia. ; 

- **No; oh no!” 

With this De Benham rose up and changed 
over to a seat by the farthest window, so putting 
the width of the whole carriage between himself 
and his bride. 

‘** Would it inconvenience you,” he said, pres- 
ently, ‘‘if I were to let down this glass for a few 
moments ?” 

She replied that it would not inconvenience 
her at all; so he opened the window and sat for 
a long time in silence, looking out upon the wild 
country and the wilder sky. For the mist had 
lifted at the approach of evening, and was now 
rolling off toward the southwest ; and where the 
sun had gone down a lurid glow streamed out 
far and wide upon the horizon, reddening the 
barren sand dunes and the sluggish Somme as it 
wound away and-widened toward the sea. Then 
the glow faded, and the dusk thickened ; and, 
the coast country being left behind,:deep cut- 
tings and plantations of gloomy firs closed in 
upon the line on either side. And then, ere 
long it became pitch-dark, so that there was no 
light save from the oil-lamp overhead. 

“Claudia,” said De Benham, ‘‘are you 
asleep ?” 

It was about twenty minutes since he had 
changed into the seat by the window, and all 
that time he had been silent, leaning somewhat 
forward with his cheek upon his hand. 

‘*No,” she replied, coldly; ‘‘ but I- thought 
you were.” 

‘* Have you any Eau de Cologne ?” 

‘*Yes; a large flask.” 

Then, struck by something unusual in his atti- 
tude and in the tone of his voice, she hastened to 
find the flask, saying, ‘‘I am sure you are not 
well.” 

“*T—T am not very well,” he replied. 

‘* What is it? Are you feeling faint? Are 
you in pain?” 

‘¢ Faint—very faint.” 

She bent over him; she saturated her own 


handkerchief with Eau de Cologne; she bathed 


his head and his hands. 

**You will be better presently,” she said, 
gently. 

‘“¢Thanks; that will do. 
give you this trouble.” 

And then he rested his head wearily against 
the corner of the carriage. As he did so the 
light from above fell full upon his face, and Clan- 
dia was startled to see how white and haggard he 
had suddenly become. 

‘*Had we not better stop,” she said, ‘‘ at the 
next station ?” 

But he would not hear of this. 
on Amiens. ‘‘Bruno,” he said, ‘‘should get 
him a glass of wine at the buffet. If he had but 
a glass of wine—or, better still, a glass of brandy 
—he could go on quite well.” 

The next station being Montreuil, the brandy 
was procured, and they went on, De Benham 
leaning up silently in his corner, Claudia in the 
opposite séat, anxiously watching him. Then, 
for some ten minutes or so, seeing that his eyes 
were closed, she thought that he had fallen 
asleep. They had not gone very far, however, 
when he spoke again. 

‘**Tt’s of no use,” he said. ‘‘I can’t hold out. 
We must stop—at Abbeville.” 

And Claudia observed that he spoke each 
time with increased difficulty, still catching his 
breath, spasmodically, between the words. 

‘* Abbeville?” she repeated, standing up un- 
der the carriage-lamp, so as to get the light upon 
the pages of the Bradshaw. ‘‘The last station 
we passed was Montreuil, the next will be Rue; 
the next Noyelles; then Abbeville.” 

‘* How long—before we get there ?” 

‘* About a quarter of an hour.” 

He closed his eyes again, and said no more. 

It seemed to Claudia as if that last quarter of 
an hour would never drag to an end—as if they 
should never get to Rue; and then, when Rue had 
flitted by, as if they should never get to Noyelles. 
At length, when both were passed and left be- 
hind, the pace at which they were going began to 
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slacken, and the train glided, with a long, shrill 
whistle, into Abbeville station... Here she sum- 
moned the guard and the servants; dispatched 
Bruno for the luggage; and in a few moments 
had got De Benham into a kind of closed calche, 
in which they presently found themselves rum- 
bling along a paved country road bordered on 
either side by gigantic poplars. 

Ill as he was, De Benham observed with sur- 
prise the calm promptitude with which his wife 
had at once assumed the duties of her position. 

_ “This is a bad beginning, Claudia,” he said. 
‘*T am so sorry—for your sake.” 

‘*Not for mine—for your own. Will you lean 
upon me ?” 

ss No—thanks. I feel the jolting less—this— 


‘And as he spoke, he crouched forward, press- 
ing his hand upon his side. 

Claudia, seeing with what difficulty he got out 
the words, and with what pain he drew his 
breath, sat silent, and forbore to question him. 
And so they rumbled on their way; and the 
driver cracked his whip, and the harness bells 
jingled, and the poplars loomed through the 
darkness, and still Abbeville (its twinkling lights 
visible all along in the distance) seemed no near- 
er than when they started. 

At length they came to a long, straggling sub- 
urb; rattled over a draw-bridge and through a 
fortified gateway, and emerged presently upon an 
open Place bright with shops, gay with idlers, 
and ringing to the noisy music of an itinerant 
brass band. Here Bruno, jumping down from 
beside the driver, opened the door of the caléche, 
touched his cap, and said : 

‘* My lord will be driven to the Hotel Téte de 
Beuf?” 

‘¢ To the best, whichever that is,” replied Clau- 
dia, decisively. 

Whereupon the courier again touched his cap, 
and said, ‘‘ Cocher, Téte de Boeuf,” and ran for- 
ward on foot to announce their coming. ‘The 
next moment they had turned into a broad, 
quiet street, driven under a low archway, and 
drawn up in the court-yard of a rambling old 
hotel surrounded by wooden galleries. Here, 
amidst much ringing of bells, they were met by 
the smiling landlady and her staff of waiters and 
maids, Seeing De Benham alight, however, 
leaning on the courier, and unable to support 
himself without assistance, the hostess became 
all eager commiseration. 

Milord and Miladi were welcome. Was it 
that Milord was ill? Heaven! but he had the 
air of suffering. Could Milord have a quiet 
chamber? But without doubt. Milord should 
have the yellow chamber. Nothing was more 
tranquil than the yellow chamber. ‘There he 
would be well. A doctor? Certainly! There 
was Monsieur the Doctor Laportaire, at the cor- 
ner of the Place. Frangois should run for him 
on the instant. Miladi would have nothing to 
fear with Monsieur the Doctor Laportaire—a 
man renowned throughout the Department for 
his skill. Would Milord and Miladi give them- 
selves the trouble to come this way? Perhaps 
Milord would prefer to be carried in an arm- 
chair? No? It was as Milord pleased. ‘The 
staircase, happily, was not steep, and the yellow 
chamber was here, close by—at the end of the 


gallery. 

Thus voluble, the landlady of the Téte de 
Beeuf preceded her guests to a dismal room of 
huge dimensions, containing a catafalque of a 
bed surmounted with plumes of antique funereal 
feathers, and hung with a brocade that might once 
upon a time have been yellow. On the walls 
were faded arabesques in fresco; on the uneven 
floor a few scraps of threadbare tapestry ; in the 
recesses a couple of curious black armoires with 
handles and scutcheons of tarnished silver. An 
old man in blouse and sabots was already upon 
his knees before the cavernous fire-place, kindling 
with his bellows such a pile of straw and fagots 
as might have served to burn a medieval heretic. 

De Benham dropped into.the first chair, while 
Bruno and the landlady wheeled a spindle-legged 
sofa nearer to the fire. 

Claudia, bending over him, touched his hand 
almost timidly. 

‘* How cold you are!” she said. ‘‘ Lie down, 
and let me cover you with rugs till the doctor 
comes.” 

De Benham shook his head. He seemed al- 
most past speaking. 

“*A few hours ago,” she continued, ‘‘ you 
talked of taking care of me; but it has come 
my turn first to take care of you. And I mean 
to do so—thoroughly.” 

A strange look—a look, as it were, of mental 
anguish, outweighing mere bodily pain—came 
upon the young man’s pallid face. 

‘**Claudia,” he said, falteringly, ‘‘it—it is— 


my fault. I might have—foreseen— I—I had 
—no right—” 

**Hush! not a word of that. Here is the 
doctor.” 


M. Laportaire (bald, bearded, spectacled, but- 
toned to the throat in a sort of military frock) 
stood for a moment on the threshold, deciphered 
the situation at a glance, and glided at once into 
paternal possession of his patient. He felt Mi- 
lord’s pulse, looked at Milord’s tongue, turned to 
Miladi for information of how the attack came 
on, and looked puzzled. 

““ There is a great want of strength,” he said, 
taking off and wiping his glasses, ‘‘an unaccount- 
able want of strength.” 

Then De Benham speke. ‘‘I could—make 
my case clearer—to Monsieur Laportaire,” he 
said, ‘if you would—leave us—Claudia.” 

_ The landlady and her maids had by this time 
dispersed to fetch sheets and other necessaries ; 
and the old fire-lighter had betaken himself with 
his bellows to the salon adjoining. Claudia at 
once turned thither. 


‘*T shall be within call, Monsieur,” she said, 


addressing herself to the doctor; and so, with a 





slightly heightened cclor, passed into the sitting- 
room. 

The door had scarcely closed upon her when 
De Benham—all unconscious that he had pained 
her—raised himself by a desperate effort, and 
holding to the back of the chair, said, hurriedly : 

‘*Monsieur—il y a cing mois que je suis 
blessé, et ma blessure n’a jamais été parfaitement 
cicatrisée. Elle s’est ouverte de nouveau il y a 
& peine deux heures, Ma femme n’en sais rien. 
Gardez, je vous en—supplie—mon secret.” 

With this he made two steps toward the sofa 
—reeled over—would have fallen headlong, but 
for the doctor’s strong arm about his waist—and 
fainted dead away in the middle of the room. 

All that Monsieur Laportaire could do was to 
break his fall, lay him gently down upon the 
floor, unfasten his cravat, and call for assistance. 
Claudia was back instantly, through the door of 
communication. 

“* Ah, no, Madame—not you!” exclaimed the 
doctor, remembering his patient’s injunction. 

But Claudia silenced him with a look. 

“*It is my right, Monsieur,” she said, haught- 
ily. And then she knelt down, and supported 
De Benham’s head upon her arm. 

By this time the landlady, the courier, and a 
posse of maids and waiters, had crowded back 
into the room. Monsieur Laportaire turned 
them all out, except Bruno, and bade some one 
fetch his assistant. 

‘¢ What is this?” asked Claudia, pointing to a 
large dark stain upon her husband’s coat, just 
under the left breast. ‘Then, before the doctor 
could reply, she turned very white, and said in a 
low, shuddering voice, ‘‘ It is blood!” 

But though her cheek paled, and her voice 
trembled, the fingers with which she tenderly 
unbuttoned his coat and waistcoat, and Jaid bare 
the stiff, ensanguined shirt beneath, never falt- 
ered. 





CHAPTER LXV. 
AT THE HOTEL TETE DE BEUF. 


Att that night De Benham lay in the yellow 
chamber at the Hotel Téte de Beeuf, in a state 
which was neither sleeping nor waking, nor suf- 
fering, but simply passive and unconscious. All 
that night his wife watched beside his pillow. 
Now and then she gently touched his wrist, to 
make certain that the feeble pulse was still beat- 
ing. Now and then she put stimulants to his 
lips, and he swallowed them instinctively, not 
knowing what hand administered them, or upon 
whose arm his head was lifted to take them. A 
profound stillness lay upon the town—a stillness 
interrupted only by the stamping of the post- 
horses in the stables, the steam-whistle of the 
night-trains far away, and the chimes that pealed 
every quarter of an hour from the Cathedral 
towers hard by. Sitting there hour after hour 
by the faint light of the embers and the shaded 
lamp, Claudia could even hear the ticking of the 
great clock at the other side of the court-yard. 

She had been urged to engage a nurse, but 
preferred herself to watch throughout the night. 
Her maid slept within call on the sofa in the sa- 
don adjoining ; and the hotel porter, snoring on a 
truckle-bed in his clothes, was prepared to start 
up at the first tinkle of ‘‘ Miladi’s” bell to fetch 
Monsieur Laportaire. 

But the dark hours dragged -by and the dawn 
filtered in, gray and cold, and still De Benham 
lay speechless, motionless, almost breathless. 
The doctor had desired that he might be sent 
for, ‘‘if there was any change.” But there was 
neither change nor sign of change. He was ap- 
parently no worse. He was certainly no better. 
That he should by-and-by cease to breathe, and 
so drift passively out of life, seemed, now, alas! 
the likeliest change of all. 

Then dawn became day, and the sun rose in 
splendor, and the town woke up with ringing of 
bells, and shrill foreign cries, and the noise of 
many wheels. And then the doctor came. He 
drew back curtains and blinds, let in a flood of 
light, lifted the sick man’s heavy eyelid, listened 
to the languid beating of his heart, counted the 
few and faint pulsations at his wrist, and went 
away with the same words as before. There was 
nothing to be done but to wait, and he was to 
be summoned immediately, ‘‘if there was any 
change.” 

So the day waxed and waned. The morning's 
traffic died away ; the sleepy afternoon went by ; 
evening came on, and the town woke up again to 
vespers, and tables-d’héte, and music in the mar- 
ket-place. And still De Benham lay between 
Geath and life, and still his bride of yesterday 
watched over him with unremitting steadfastness. 
She made no show of grief; she shed no tears ; 
she importuned the doctor with no questions. 
Her anxiety manifested itself in silence and 
wakefulness only. Twice in the course of the 
long and dreary day her maid came to her and 
entreated that she would lie down a while and 
sleep, or at least go out for half an hour into the 
fresh air and sunshine; but she would not. 

‘*T am not tired, my good girl,” she said; ‘‘I 
could not sleep if I were to try.” 

**But you will wear yourself out, my lady; 
and if you mean to sit up again to-night—” 

‘*T mean to sit up again to-night, Foster; but 
I can do so without wearing myself out. You 
forget how strong I am.” 

Then Foster went away shaking her head, and 
sighing, and told Bruno that till now she had 
never dreamed that my lady cared half so mu~” 
for my lord. 

And the truth was that Claudia had not car 4 
for him before as she cared for him now. She 
had admired him, and she had been proud of 
him; she had desired to know more of his past 
life ; to enter with something like sympathy into 
his pursuits and tastes; to be associated with 
him in whatever might tend to further his ambi- 
tion or gratify his family pride—but she had not 
loved him. It was not till the-man lay before 
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' her in this his extremity of helplessness, that her 
heart filled for him with that rare pity that is 
not merely akin to, but is a vital part of love. 
‘That he should be so utterly dependent upon 
her, and at the same time so utterly unconscious 
of his dependence, was in itself enough to call 
forth all the unawakened tenderness of her nature. 
And she knew not, as yet, that she was moved 
by any feeling deeper than compassion or a sense 
of duty. She placed all her devotion, indeed, to 
the side of duty ; she told herself that it was her 
duty, as his wife, to be anxious about him, to 
watch over him, to wait upon him hand and 
foot. But she dreamed not that these duties 
were fast becoming to her of deeper interest than 
aught else in life. 

So, being in truth “‘strong”—physically strong, 
and able to endure fatigue and loss of sleep—she 
bore up unflinchingly, and sat hour after hour 
through the day as through the night—pale, and 
stern, and silent, waiting for the change. 

It came at last. It came as the dusk drew on, 
with a slight quickening of the languid pulse and 
an almost imperceptible tint of color in the lips ; 
and Claudia believed at first that he was better. 
But ere long the color became a hectic flush, and 
the pulse beat faster and faster; and by the time 
the doctor came his patient was moaning and 
tossing—unconscious still, but actively uncon- 
scious; with the fire of fever mounting to his 
brain. 

Finding him thus, M. Laportaire stroked his 
beard, shook his head, and said : 

** Mais, oui—de la fiévre. Je la prévoyais.” 

And then, having scrawled an illegible pre- 
scription, he questioned Claudia upon this point 
and that, asking her with what kind of weapon 
De Benham’s wound had been inflicted, how long 
he had lain ill at Horta, what had been the con- 
dition of his health since that time, and many 
like inquiries; to none of which she was able to 
give other than vague and unsatisfactory replies. 

**T knew that my husband had been wounded, 
Monsieur,” she said; ‘‘and that, owing to fa- 
tigue and exposure, and the want of proper as- 
sistance, he was laid up for some time with brain- 
fever at the Azores; but I have known no more 
than that.” 

M. Laportaire stroked his beard again. 

“It is not a very uncommon case—this of 
Milord’s,” he said, reflectively. ‘‘In the time 
of war—or, rather in the beginning of peace aft- 
er war—we constantly meet with instances of 
wounds that refuse to heal; and in six cases out 
of ten the sufferer conceals that he suffers. <A 
man is ashamed, somehow, to let it be known 
that he carries an unhealed wound about his per- 
son.” 

‘*T can suppose that,” said Claudia. 

**Milord must have been in almost daily com- 
munication with some surgeon ?” 

‘*T never heard so.” 

‘* Madame has observed of late, however, that 
Milord was ailing ?” 

‘**T have seen that he was delicate, and that 
he greatly overtaxed his strength.” 

‘* Still there must have been indications—symp- 
toms,” pursued Monsieur Laportaire. ‘‘ His 
sleep was probably disturbed—his temper irri- 
table—his manner moody—as the manner of one 
oppressed by some secret care ?” 

“*Tt may have been so,” she replied, 
not tell.” 

Then, seeing the surprise in the doctor’s face, 
she added, in a low voice, but with singular grav- 
ity and modesty : 

‘* We were married yesterday.” 

**Oh, Madame !” 

And M. Laportaire, with all a Frenchman’s 
ready chivalry, bowed profoundly, and looked the 
sympathy he might not take the liberty to ex- 
press. 

** One thing I beg you to tell me, Monsieur,” 
said Claudia, ‘‘is there danger ?” 

The doctor hesitated. 

** Ah, mon Dieu!” he replied, ‘‘ Madame de- 
mands a very difficult question. There is dan- 
ger—and, again, there is not danger. Milord is 
extremely weak. It is probable that he lost 
blood immensely when he received his wound ; 
and because the deeper lesions belonging to the 
wound have been going on with latent mischief, 
his strength has not come back to him. And 
now that the wound has been exasperated by a 
sudden strain, Milord is in a hectic fever. I ask 
myself, how long will this fever last? Has Mi- 
lord yet strength enough left to combat it? Will 
his wound fester? When Madame asks me if 
there is danger, I can only point to these possi- 
bilities ; I can not foresee results.” 

** At all events, Monsieur will do whatever his 
skill and experience can suggest ?” 

Laportaire bowed again, and pressed his 
hand upon his heart. 

** Madame,” he said, with emotion, ‘‘je ferai 
tout mon possible.” 

Then, promising to come again very early the 
following morning, or at any moment of the night 
if she saw reason to summon him, he took his 
leave. 

Meanwhile, the evening gayety of a French 
garrison town died gradually away in Abbeville, 
as it had died away the night before. The band 
in the market-place played “‘ Partant pour la 
Syrie,” and marched back to the barracks. The 
idlers dispersed. The cafés were closed ; and the 
streets became dark and silent. ‘Then, once 
more, the stillness of night prevailed. 

And now, finding that De Benham continued 
to sleep the same uneasy sleep into which he had 
drifted as the fever came on, Claudia got out her 
desk and prepared to pass some of the weary 
hours in letter-writing. She had been thinking 
all day that it was her duty to write to her hus- 
band’s mother; but as yet, for a twofold reason, 
she had delayed to do so—firstly, in the hope 
that when a change came, it might be for the bet- 
ter; secondly, for fear that Lady De Benham 
should.take alarm, and follow them to Abbeville. 
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This last, she felt, it would be very difficult for 


her to bear. For she had resolved within herself 
that, as far as might be practicable, the sick man 
should be nursed by her hands only; and the 
mere thought that she might be dispossessed of 
her charge by one claiming the privileges of a 
mother was intolerable to her. For now, at 
least, he was her own; and he might never, she 
told herself, be so much her own again. 

Yet even at the cost of resigning him—for she 
knew her own pride too well to doubt that it 
would be resignation and not sharing—she had 
no sooner arrived at the conviction that it was 
her duty to tell all to Lady De Benham, than 
she sat down to write the letter, 

But when she had put at the top of the page 
—‘‘ Hotel 'Téte de Boeuf, Abbeville; April 26, 
1862 ;” and under that again—‘‘ My dear Lady 
De Benham,” she paused, with the pen in her 
hand, not knowing how to goon. And, indeed, 
it was by no means an easy letter to write. The 
truth, she felt, must be told, and told quite fair- 
ly; yet she wished so to tell it that Lady De 
Benham should be as little alarmed by it as pos- 
sible. Then she could not even guess how much 
of this very truth might, or might not, be al- 
ready known to her husband’s mother. It 
seemed improbable that, coming home as he did 
direct from Horta, De Benham should then have 
concealed, or have been able to conceal, the act- 
ual condition of his wound. And yet, on the 
other hand, he loved his mother so tenderly that 
if it were possible to endure in silence— 

But when her thoughts had traveled thus far, 
a slight moan in the direction of the bed caused 
her to look round,-and she saw that De Ben- 
ham’s eyes were open, and that he was looking 
at her. She dropped her pen, and went to him 
instantly. 

‘* Claudia,” he said, ‘‘is that you?” And his 
voice was so weak that it scarcely rose above a 
whisper. 

“It is I. Are you comfortable? Shall I 
turn your pillow ?” 

** Give me something to drink.” 

She gave him something that the doctor had 
prepared before he left, tempering it first with 
hot water from the kettle, and lifting his head 
gently upon her arm. 

‘** What o’clock is it ?” he asked, when, having 
drunk eagerly, he lay back again upon his pillow. 

** About ten minutes toone. We are at Abbe- 
ville, you know—at the Hotel Téte de Bosuf.” 

**Yes; I remember. I fell down just now. 
I suppose I fainted. Have I been asleep ever 
since ?” 

**You have been asleep for some time,” re- 
plied Claudia. 

He had evidently no idea that a night and a 
day had gone by since the moment of his falling. 

“* And you are sitting up with me? Why 
could not Bruno have done that? You must be 
very tired.” 

**T am not tired at all. Is your head hot? 
And Claudia laid her cool hand upon his burning 
brow. 

“Thank you. You are too good to me!” 

And then he moaned again, and closed his 
eyes, and lay for some moments silent. 

‘* What were you doing when I woke?” he 
said, presently. ‘* Were you writing letters ?” 

‘*No—not writing; only thinking what I 
should say, if I did write.” 

*“*'To whom? Not to my mother, Claudia! 
I charge you not to tell—my mother—any 
thing.” 

This he said with great earnestness, looking 
up into her face, as if to see how much she her- 
self knew of the truth. 

‘*Shall I not tell her that you are ill?” 

“Not for the world. I will write—myself— 
to-morrow.” 

‘*T fear you will not be well enough to do 
that,” replied Claudia, gently. 

‘No matter, she must not be alarmed—she 
must not know— Promise me.” 

Claudia gave the required pledge very willing- 
ly. She certainly desired nothing less than to 
alarm Lady De Benham. 

**T will not let her know you are ill,” she said, 
**till you bid me do so.” 

This seemed to satisfy him; and presently he 
dropped off into a feverish doze. 

Then Claudia went back to her desk and be- 
gan a letter to Mr. Hardwicke; but before she 
had reached the end of the first sentence, it oc- 
curred to her that she could not well say any 
thing to her brother that he might not be at lib- 
erty to repeat, supposing Lady De Benham to 
become impatient and apply to him for rews. 
So, deciding that it was, upon the whole, better 
to write no letters for a day or two longer, she 
closed her desk and resumed her old place in the 
easy-chair beside the bed. 

He was now painfully flushed; starting and 
muttering in his sleep, and perpetually tossing 
his head from side to side upon the pillow. His 
hands, too, were hot and restless, and his breath 
came fast and flutteringly. Still he slept; and 
Claudia, watching by his side, dozed off herself 
every now and then for a few minutes at a time— 
dozed and waked, and dozed and waked again, 
and saw the gray beginnings of the dawn. 

Suddenly, just as the sun had risen and the 
long, slow rumble of the country carrioles began 
to be audible along the streets, De Benham woke, 
and said, loudly : 

‘* Not for the world !” 

Claudia, lying back in her chair, between sleep- 
ing and waking, started upright and found him 
looking at her with something of wildness in his 
face. 

‘‘She has never known it all this time,” he 
went on, hurriedly. ‘‘She must not know it 
now. I will write myself. But you must prem- 
ise not to tell her—you must promise!” 

‘** T do promise—I have promised already,” re- 
plied Claudia, soothingly. 

“She has suffered too much—Liebe Mutter 
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_ “HE FAINTED DEAD AWAY IN THE MIDDLE OF THE ROOM. 


—and Juliet—Juliet has broken her heart, But 
my vow—-my vow is sacred—I must not break 
my vow!” 

And. then he went on incoherently rambling 
about Benhampton, and Zollenstrasse, and the 
Stormy Petrel, till he'féll asleep again. 

But Claudia had heard that which startled her 
into keener watchfulness than ever. 

‘* Who,” she asked herself, ‘‘was Juliet ?— 
this Juliet who had broken her heart ?” , 
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CHAPTER LXVI. 
NIGH UNTO DEATH. 


Days went by—many days—and still De Ben- 
ham lay in the same: state, passing through all 
the phases of. low fever; sometimes burning; 
sometimes shivering ; sometimes sleeping torpid- 
ly for hours together; sometimes: light-headed, 
and wandering back’ in fancy among_all kinds 
of incongruous scenes and people—even back as 
far as the days of ‘his early boyhood, when he 
first began to. dream of music by the sea’ and 
sands of St. Owens. Again, there were intervals 
when he woke up weak, exhausted, almost 
speechless, bat perfectly conscious of his condi- 
tion and:surroundings. -At such times he would 
strive, in his utter feébleness, to express to Clau- 
dia something of gratitude, and even of, contri- 
tion, apologizing for the trouble and anxiety of 
which he was the cause, and accusing himself 
(not without justice); of certain shortcomings in 
the way of candor and plain-dealing toward: her- 
self. oe 
‘*Tt is a miserable beginning of married life—, 
for you—Claudia,” he would falter. “‘ Thad no) 
right—to lead you—into it. I ought to have 
told you—the truth. | But—I hated—to tell it. 
And besides—I hoped—I believed—I shonld get 
well—abroad.” 

** As you will—as you surely will, when once 
you are better, and we can move on again,” Clau- 
dia would, answer. 

“* Ay—if I ever do move on—again. 
times—doubt—if I shall.” 

‘* Nay, I never doubt it. 
never doubts it,” 

* At all events—I wish—I had not—deceived 

you,” 
“And then he would turn his face away, and 
sigh, and Claudia would try to divert his atten- 
tion into other channels. ‘There was one point, 
however, to which he always went back in these 
intervals of consciousness—the necessity, name- 
ly, of disguising from Lady De Benham the ex- 
tent and nature of his illness. That she should 
know he was laid up (say with a feverish cold), 
and unable for the present to get beyond Abbe- 
ville, was, of course, inevitable ; but she must on 
no account be made uneasy. For this, he said, 
there would be time enough if he became so 
much worse that M. Laportaire apprehended 
danger. 

Even when he. was too ill to speak of other 
things, he never forgot to speak of this, and to 
enforce it with such urgency of look and voice 
as he had strength for. 

By this it will be seen that, however De Ben- 
ham may have been in doubt at first, he soon 
knew that Claudia was in possession of his se- 
cret. And, indeed, he was now so ill that her 
knowledge of it was more of a relief to him than 
an annoyance. 

In the mean while she waited upon him, and 
watched by him with unremitting steadfastness, 
now and then sharing her vigils with a Sister of 
Charity sent by M. Laportaire; now and then 
going out for a few minutes to breathe the open 
air, when he was asleep; but living for the most 
part in his room, and at his bedside. And still 
the quiet town waked and slumbered, and the 
band played, and the chimes jangled, and the 
melancholy days succeeded and resembled each 
other. 


I some- 


Monsieur Laportaire 





These chimes had now become to her as the 
voices of familiar friends. They played some 
eight bars of a curious Breton melody—a cheer- 
fal tune upon any ordinary instrument, but in- 
expressibly wild and mournful apon the_ bells. 
Listening to them thus at all hours—in the dead 
of night when every thing was still;. by day, 
above all sounds of life and traffic ; in the pauses 
of the sick man’s wanderings; in the-intervals 
of such light sleep as she herself would snatch 
from time to time——it seemed to Claudia as if 
they ‘set themselves to the thoughts in her own 
mind, and echoed them. And then, indeed (for 
her heart was oppressed with questionings and 
misgivings), the ‘tune Sounded sad and strange 
enough. , 

For she saw the fever working its ravages upon 
him, and his strength ebbing, day. by day. -She 
saw that his ‘attacks of wandering were becoming 
more frequent, his deathlike torpors more ‘pro- 
longed,: his periods of consciousness fewer ‘and 
farther between. And then, gradually—very 
gradually, but very surely—a terrible fear began 
to take. possession of her; a fear lest; being 
scarce a bride, she was destined'ere long to be- 
come a widow. 

And yet it seemed impossible that he should 
die—that ‘he should die now, and thus; without 
having lived with her ; without knowing that she 
loved him ;, without having even begun to love 
her in return. _ She could not. bring herself to 
believe that Providence would deal with her so 
cruelly. : 


And then, together with these doubts and ap-. | 


prehensions, came two other fears—the fear that 
it was fast becoming a breach of duty, and even 
of honor, to keep her,husband’s mother any lon- 
ger in ignorance of his condition; and the fear 


‘that he had loved and still loved, and would die 


loving some other woman of whom she had never 
heard any thing but her name. ~ And her name 
was Juliet.. -But who was Juliet? Where had 
he known her? In England? -In, Germany? 
In the Southern States? Had his mother ever 
seen her? . Had he ever been engaged to her ? 
Had he loved her and been false to her, and so 
‘broken her heart?” Juliet—it was a pretty 
name enough; not a German name—but then 


the Germans were great, in Shakspearean read- | 


ings, and a German girl might easily be named 
after one of Shakspeare’s heroines. . On the whole, 
Claudia inclined to believe, and wished to be- 
lieve, that this Juliet, whose name had dropped 


from De Benham’s lips so notably in the one-in-. 


‘stance, and, since then, some twice or thrice in 
amore casual and unimportant connection, was 
in truth but some boyish fancy of his academic 
days, , 
At length there arrived one afternoon when, 
having for more than fifteen hours alternately 


‘wandered in his. mind and slept feverishly, he 


came to himself, and, looking at her wistfully, 
said’: 

“*Claudia— you had better —tell her— to 
come.” 

“*T will write by to-night’s post, if you wish 
it.” 

“ Ay; and bid her—come—at once.” 
‘*T will; but she would be sure to do that in 
any case.” 

To this he made no reply, but closed his eyes. 
wearily, and fell asleep again. 

Then Claudia, instead of writing a letter to 
her mother-in-law, put together a fewlines of 
telegraphic message, every word of which was 
carefully weighed and chosen. 

** Dear Lady De Benham”—(she put ‘‘ Dear 
Lady De Benham,” hoping thereby to, soften 
the abruptness of the ‘thing, and make jit less 
alarming)—‘‘ Temple continues very feverish 
and weak. No chance of pursuing our journey 
for some weeks yet. He would like to see you, 
and asks me to write; but I know you will pre- 


fer me to telegraph. Pray lose no time, for your , 


presence will do him more good than any thing. 








Our courier shall meet you at Boulogne any day 
and hour you appoint.” 

This‘done, and Bruno dispatched with it to the 
station, her mind felt easier. Then all went on 


‘as usual till about nine o’clock, when De Ben- 


ham roused again and called to her by her name. 
She was lying on the rug before the fire; half 
asleep, with her head and arm supported against 
the sofa; but she heard that whisper instantly. 











‘*Claudia,” he said, faintly—so faintly that 
she had to bend down over him to catch the 
words distinctly—‘‘ you will restore the old place 
—all- the same ?” 

‘*We will both restore it—-we are both restor- 
ing it,” she replied, taking his hot and wasted 
hand in-hers. — - 

But of this answer he took no heed. 

“© You must marry,” he said, going on with his 
own thoughts. ‘‘ You must. marry—again.” 

She shook her head, and tried to force a smile. 

‘*And your husband—and your. children— 
must take-the name of—De Benham, » Will you 
promise ?”” . 

“How is it possible? How can I give such 
promises .as these ?” et 

And Claudia, though she spoke very calmly, 
had. to struggle with a sort of tightening in the 
throat that she was not accustomed to. 

**You can do so—for my sake—and your own 
happiness. . Marry—some man—whom.you.-can 
really love. And if—ifI am to die—I shall die— 
content—knowing that my work—will ‘not have 
been—all—in vain.” 

Claudia averted her face, and was‘for a mo- 
ment silent. 

‘*T can not:pledge myself to marry again,” she 
said, at length; ‘‘ but this at least I promise— 
if ever I do marry, it shall be as you wish.” 

His fingers closed upon hes with a feeble 
pressure, and something like a smile came upon 
his face. ‘ Then, still holding her hand, he fell 
asleep again. 





WALKING DRESS. 

|B pe ace pred of chocolate gros grain, 

trimmed on the bottom with a wide pleated 
flounce, the pleats all turned one way, and set 
on with a heading. . Tunic of chocolate velvet, 
lined with silk of a lighter shade and edged with 
chinchilla, and looped with a rosette at the side 
so as to. show the lining. Adjusted casaque, like 
the tunic, lined with silk of a lighter shade, and 
trimmed with chinchilla in the manner shown 
by the illustration. The tunic is bouffant be- 
hind, and is draped on the side so as to show 
the lining. 'The wide open sleeves are lined 
with silk and edged with chinchilla. The close 
under-sleeves are of velvet lined with chinchilla. 
Velvet hat, trimmed with an aigrette and chin- 
chilla border. Chinchilla muff. 





WALKING DRESS. 
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THE LADY STOCK- 
BROKERS. » 


Ww: give herewith the por- 
traits of Mrs.*Victoria C. 
Woodhull and Mrs. ‘Tennie C. 
Claflin, the sisters whose recent 
appearance, under the guise of 
the firm of ‘* Woodhull, Claflin, 
& Co., Bankers and Brokers,” 
has attracted so much notice. 
It is not, indeed, altogether a 
new thing for ladies to deal in 
stocks; many have been known 
to do so in a private way. for 
years, personally. or through 
others; in England Miss Bur- 
dett Coutts has remained at the 
head of the great banking house 
built up by her predecessors ; 
and in France Madame Welles- 
Lavalette has occupied a simi- 
‘lar position. But for ladies to 
open an office, and undertake 
banking and brokerage as_a le- 
gitimate calling, is a decided 
innovation. Les 


PACIFIC RAILWAY 
DINING-CAR. 

HIS railway being, as re- 

gards length, together with 
the nature of ‘the country 
through which it: passes, of so 
exceptional a nature, it has 
been necessary to modify many 
of the traditional railway ar- 
rangements; one of. the most 
important of these modifica- 
tions being the introduction of 
the dining-car, with its neces- 
sary adjunct of ‘a kitchen. 
Where the country is thickly 
populated and provisions can 
be brought to meet the traveler 
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at various points of his long journey, men have 
been py to wait while they dined ; but where 
the country is, as in this case, to a great extent 
uncultivated, the traveler might wait a long time 
before his dinner came, and he is therefore 
obliged to carry many days’ rations with him. 
The engraving represents a party dining in this 
luxurious fashion while the locomotive is bearing 
them at fall over the Rocky Mountains on 
their way to the Golden City. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Loratrst.—It was certainly quite proper for the 
beautiful Miss X. Y. Z. to answer Prince Arthur's in- 
vitation to dance with him, that she was “engaged,” 
if such were the fact; for in this republican country 
an invitation from royalty has not the imperative- 
ness of a command. His Royal Highness, however, 
did not present himself in New York as a personage 
of the royal blood, but under an incognito; and ex- 
pected to he, and should have been, treated as any 
other gentleman. 

Lorrm W.—Patterns for ladies’ under-clothing, in- 
cluding those you want, were given in Bazar No. 37, 
Vol, IL. 

Ax Oxy Supsonserx.—Trim your skirt with velvet 
bands cut bias, and edged with narrow box-pleated 
frills of silk. We never give individual patterns. 
You will find a pattern of a stylish over-skirt in Ba- 
zar No. 7, Vol. IIL 

Aor Fovrrrrn.—The suit you describe will answer 
very well for an evening party; but the vest most 
worn on such occasions is a black vest with white 
fold of silk or Marseilles inside, simulating an inner 
vest. 

L'Eotrs.—Your suggestions about the costumes 
are guod, Wear flowing hair as a sea-nymph, and a 
veil of spangled tulle. No crinoline, 

A Lavy Sunsortper.—We have given various mosaic 
patterns that you can use for patchwork.—Make your 


poplin square-necked, with Maria Theresa sleeves and _ 


slight train. Trim with velvet bands. 

Wrnxw pz Worpr.—Ash-Wednesday, the first day 
of Lent, takes its name from the ancient ceremony of 
blessing ashes on that day, wherewith the priest signs 
the people on the forehead with a cross, giving them 
the admonition, ‘‘ Remember, man, thou art dust, and 
shalt return to dust.” The ashes used on this day are 
made of the palms consecrated the Sunday twelve 
months before. Lent is so called from the time of 
the year wherein it is observed, in the Saxon lan- 
guage signifying spring. It was counted to begin 
on what is now the first Sunday in Lent, and to end 
on Easter-eve. But as this time contained forty-two 
days, from which, the six Sundays being subtracted 
on which it was not lawful to fast, only thirty-six 
days remained, Pope Gregory added to Lent four days 
of the foregoing week, viz., what we now call Ash- 
Wednesday, and the three days following, so as to 
complete the full forty days designed to commem- 
orate the Saviour's forty days’ fast on the Mount. 
Ancient tradition declares that as the wind sets on 
Ash-Wednesday, so it continnes all through Lent. 

E.riepa.—As early as the days of the Anglo-Sax- 
ons, the bride was led to church by a matron, who 
was called the bride's woman, followed by a bevy of 
young maidens styled the bride's maids. At a later 
date it was the bridemaids who led the bridegroom 
to church, while the bride was conducted thither by 
the bridegroom's men. These were originally called 
bride knights. Those who led the bride to church 
were always bachelors; but she was escorted home 
by two married men, preceded by a third, bearing a 
vessel of silver or gold. To all, both bachelors and 
married men, she gave gloves for thé service. 

Lizz1z.—Though as you “did not go without” your 
‘father’s consent,” your “ married sister and cousin” 
may not be justified in saying that in consequence of 

your conduct you are “no lady," no discreet person 
would approve of a young unmarried woman traveling 
constantly with a single but marriageable man. 

A Sunsonisre.—It is the English custom, and gen- 
erally the fashionable one here, to prefix the hus- 
band's Christian name to the wife’s married appel- 
lation, thus: Mrs. Jonas Smith. The husband's title, 
whatever it may be, should not be given. 

Mrs. R. T. L.—A light gray cloth sacque widely 
bound with blue velvet, made by casaque pattern in 
Bazar No, 47, Vol. IL, or a dark gray or blue merino 
walking coat with cape, would be a suitable cloak for 
your little girl of three years. The houds in Bazar 
No, 7, Vol. IIL, are much worn by children; but if 
you want something more dressy, make a soft crown- 
ed bonnet of merino or silk or black velvet—a very 
small piece is required—and put a face trimming of 
blonde lace and rose-buds, These bonnets are more 
fashionable than hats for small girls.—The beaver 
mohair varies in price from $1 to $1 50 a yard, and 
can be had at most of the large dry-goods stores. 

H. A. H.—We do not want your design; are fully 
supplied. 

Minroia.—Applications for office in the Treasury 
Department should be made to the Secretary of the 
Treasury at Washington ; and for the place of teacher 
in the freed colored schools South, to some one of 
the numerous associations which have assumed their 
charge. To obtain any position of either kind it 
would be advisable to seek out some one of influ- 
ence to make and sustain your application. In re- 
gard to an office in the Treasury Department, it 
would depend upon its kind whether a knowledge 
of book-keeping would be required. Your hand- 
writing seems to be good enough for that or copy- 
ing. 

Eanty Farenp.—Any of the leading furnishing 
houses quoted in the Bazar will send a Stuart fraise 
made as you direct; also a biack alpaca dress. The 
latter will cost from $15 to $40, according to the man- 
ner of making and quality of material. Make your 
reps dress with basque and short gored skirt.— De- 
benham’s Vow" was commenced in Bazar No. 37, Vol. 
II. Back Numbers are furnished to teachers at seven 
cents each, 

Lizzizr G.—Any grocer or druggist will furnish pat- 
ent starch polish that will improve the appearance 
of white goods.—For your little boy's dress make the 
front Gabrielle, and pleat the back to the waist. Trim 
with wide white braid. 

Brssrx.—You had better send your cloak to a French 
scourer. Since drops of rain spot it you will have to 
use it very carefully, 

Sorippier.—MSS. for the press should be written 
as legibly as possible upon one side of a small slip of 
paper of the size of the quarter of a foolscap sheet, and 
each page numbered. You need not attach them to- 
gether. The paging is the sole indication of connec- 
tion required by the printer. 





Lounerr.—The idlers of the seventeenth century 
wsed to keep all days as holidays by virtue of these 
rhymes: 

“You know that Munday is Sundayes brother; 

Tuesday is such another. 

Wednesday you must go to church and pray; 

Thursday ts half holiday ; 

On Friday it is too late to begin to spin; 

The Saturday is half holiday agen.” 
Withont going quite so far as this, there is no doubt 
that our national geniality would be improved by the 
introduction into our calendar of a few more holidays. 
Hooker says that holidays were set apart to be the 
landmarks to distinguish times. But what a dreary 
stretch of space from:Thanksgiving to the Fourth of 
July, and thence again to Thanksgiving; for these 
are the only two holidays which among us are uni- 
versal! 

Bevr.—According to tradition there are three black 
Mondays in the year: the first Monday in April, on 
which day Cain was born and his brother Abel was 
slain; the second Monday in August, when Sodom 
and Gomorrah were-destroyed ; and the last Monday 
in December, the birthday of Judas Iscariot. Many 
curious superstitions are rife concerning days lucky 
or unlucky, For instance: that all those who marry 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays shall be happy ; that it is 
perilous to set out on a journey on Wednesday ; that 
blessed are the dead who die on Friday; and that 
Sunday is the critical day in fevers. January and 
May are unlucky months for marriages; and the day 
of the week on which the 14th of May chances to fall 
is ill-starred through the year. Certain days of the 
week are fatal to particular families ; as, for instance, 
Thursday was the day of doom to Henry VIIL and his 
posterity. 

Stema.—The ‘‘ borrowing days” are the last three 
days of March; some say the first three of April. 
The rhyme concerning them runs as follows: 

**March borrowed of April 

Three days, and they were ill; 

The one was sleet, the other was snow, 

The third was the worst that e’er did blow.” 
It is reputed unlucky to borrow or lend on these days, 
as the borrowed article will turn to the disadvantage 
of the lender. This tradition is supposed to have 
arisen from the conduct of the Israelites in borrow- 
ing from the Egyptians, those days nearly corre- 
sponding to the time when the Israelites left Egypt. 
Among the Highlanders the Favilteach, or first three 
days of February, are said to have been borrowed 
from January, who was bribed with three young 
sheep. Should these days, which, according to the 
Highland calendar, occur between the 11th and 15th 
of February, be fair, there is no more good weather 
to be expected during spring. 

GoxsitIn SreERKker. —Robin Goodfellow, the original 
Puck, was the tricksy sprite who was wont to be- 
guile unwary travelers to eat the cakes and drink the 
wire at country parties before the guests arrived; to 
derange traps and spring-guns; and sometimes, in a 
good-natured freak, to spin the flax of a truant maid- 
en, or grind the corn of an idle miller. And if a bowl 
of curds and cream were not duly set ont for him each 
night, why, then, either the pottage was burned next 
day, or the cheese would not curdle, or the butter 
would not come, or the ale would not foam. The 
servant-maids of the day found him a convenient 
scape-goat, on whom to throw the blame of broken 
dishes and spilled milk. 

A.bertus Maenvs.—Shrove-tide signifies the time 
of confessing sins, as the Saxon word shrive or 
shrift means confession. This season was annually 
set apart for that purpose in preparation for Lent. 
Shrove-Tuesday, the day preceding Ash-Wednesday, 
is the last day of the carnival, and a season of sport 
and feasting. Pancakes are the dish appropriate to 
the day, as are eggs and collops on Collop or Shrove 
Monday. The author of the “ Book of Knowledge,” 
published in 1700, says: ‘*On Shrove-Tuesday, who- 
soever doth plant and sow, it shall remain always 
green; how much the sun did shine on that day, so 
much shall it shine every day in Lent; and always 
the next new moon that falleth after Candlemas-day, 
the next Tuesday after that shall always be Shrove- 
Tuesday.” Should the wind blow on the night of 
Shrove-Tuesday, it betokeneth, say occult authorities, 
death among them that are learned, and that much 
fish shall die the following summer. 

Op Sossortwer.—‘“ Any thing which directly fa- 
tigues the eye, or indirectly affects it by weakening 
the body, is sure to show its mark upon the edges 
of the eyelids.” So says the author of the “ Bazar 
Book of Decorum,” soon to be published by the 
Messrs. Harper; and he recommends the applica- 
tion at night of “a little cold cream to the edges 
of the lids of the closed eye, and bathing them in 
the morning with lukewarm milk and water.” 

Stvorre Frrenp.—Moles are natural marks on the 
skin, which should not be interfered with by art. 

A Sounoot-errt.—When a gentleman and lady are 
walking together in the street, the inside is gener- 
ally given to the latter; but elsewhere, as it is con- 
sidered more convenient for the gentleman td give 
his left arm, that he may have his right one free for 
the defense of his companion, he places himself in 
such a relative position that he may be able to do 
80.—We don't know the author of the line you quote. 
—A clear skin is to be secured by proper living and 
a free use of soap and water.— Your handwriting 
strongly confirms your statement that you are “a 
school-girl.” 

Jenny S.—Your “luncheon at half past ten o'clock 
at night” must be what most people call supper; and 
as your husband and guests are Germans, they will 
probably expect a substantial meal. If you wish to 
serve it hot, let it be not unlike an ordinary dinner; 
if cold, send in the meats, tarts, and fruits together, 
arranging them in an orderly manner on the table. 
The bouquet of flowers is always appropriate. The 
coffee should be served later, and the “ punch,” if your 
“*husband must have it,” latest, 

A. M. B, W.—The patterns and illustrations in Ba- 
zar No, 7, Vol. ILL, will furnish suggestions about 
your poplin dress. A trained tunic, worn long in the 
house and draped in the street, will be your best plan. 
Fourteen yards will not give you material for an out- 
side garment. Read Madame Raymond's Paris letter 
in Bazar No. 8, Vol. III. Trim with velvet or satin 
bands, with a narrow box-pleated frill on each side. 

Exise.—To make a short suit of your full skirt black 
silk dress, make a short gored skirt and short basque, 
or else a plain waist and a short loose paletot slashed 
under the arms and in the middle of the back. Long 
flowing sleeves. Trim with flat bands of the silk cut 
bias and piped with satin.—It is not wrong to wear 
false hair. Wear a false chatelaine braid, and plait 
your own hair around it. 

E. V.—We furnish Covers for the Bazar, but do not 
bind them. Any bookbinder will put them on.—You 
will find sleeved apron patterns in Bazar No. 39, Vol. II. 


Moventna.—The full suit for a young widow is de- 
scribed in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 6, Vol. 
III. The only white visible is the widow's ruche of 
white tarlatan inside the bonnet, and the widow's cap 
worn in the house. 

Constant Reaprr.—The usual engagement-ring is 
a solitaire pearl or diamond, worn on the first finger 
of the left hand. 

Mrs. B.—Chain-stitching will be a pretty ornament , 
for your infant’s shawl.—Letters to married ladies are 
usually directed in their husband’s baptismal name; 
as, Mrs. John Smith. Widows only are addressed as 
Mrs. Fannie Smith. 

Mavupg.—Yonur gray material is in excellent style for 
spring. Make by directions for mohair suits in Bazar 
No. 9, Vol. IIL. - 

Avrora.-—Your questions about piqué dresses are 
answered in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 9, Vol. 
III. An over-skirt pattern is in Bazar No. 7, Vol. IIL 

Pracrprry.—Braiding and embroidery are still used 
on infant's merino sacques, and are far prettier than 
satin ribbon set on. The trimming extends around 
the neck. : 

K. D. B.—Read the article on Calico Dresses in Ba- 
zar No. %, Vol. TH., and you will discover how to use 
the wrapper pattern in Bazar No. 2, Vol. I1., for mak- 
ing a.polonaise wrapper. You can order the pape 
ten cents each—at this office. - . 

East Liserry.—We do not give individual patterns. 
You will find casaque patterns in Bazar No. 45, Vol. 
IL, and an upper-skirt pattern in No. 7, Vol. III. 

Anna H.—The square revers for dresses referred to 
in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 9, Vol. IIL., are 
illustrated in the same paper by Pattern No. XVII. 

Vivia.—Get the-best starch polish your grocer can 
furnish you, and moisten the ruffle as you pass it 
through the fluting-iron. 

Caxrtorra.—Your shaded blue silk should have a 
Swiss muslin over-skirt, made by pattern in Bazar 
No. 7, Vol. IIl., trimmed with pleated Swiss ruffles, 
edged with Valenciennes. The same kind of ruffle 
should trim the blue silk trained skirt. Square or 
heart-shaped neck with antique sleeves edged with 
muslin ruffles. 

W. H. L.—Read answer to “Constant Reader,” in 
Bazar No. 9, Vol. {II. 

D. R.—The eggs of fowls vary in color according to 
the proportions of chemical constituents of which they 
are composed, and differ with the characteristics of the 
bird which lays them. 





Puree out THE Morstpy Humors or THE Boop by 
a dose or two of Ayrr’s Pitxs, and you will have 
clearer heads as well as bodies.—[Com.] 











Corytne Wuee..—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting pettoras of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents, 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PIMPLES on THE FACE. 


Comedones, Black-Heads, Flesh Worms or Grubs, 
Pimply Eruptions, and Blotched Disfigurations on the 
Face, originate from a Su; etion, and are 
anette cured by Perry’s Comedone and Pimple 

emedy. It tones the Skin, prevents Wrinkles, opens 
the pores, exudes morbid Secretions, cures all up. 
tions of the Skin, and contains no Lead poison. 

pie mao only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond St., 
New York. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Circular. 


= oe 
Bargains! Bargains!! 
In consequence of a CHANGE in OUR FIRM, 
Removal in April to 686 Broadway, ani 
Our Entire Stock of 
$500,000 WORTH OF 


CHINA, GLASS, SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 
CHANDELIERS, GAS FIXTURES, CLOCKS, 
BRONZES, CUTLERY, &., &c., 


will be disposed of, and we offer it at and 
BELOW COST. 


An examination of our PRICES, which are shown in 
plain ves on the goods, WILL SATISFY buyers 
~_ e ARE IN EARNEST. Every one is invited 
call, 








After the Ist of May the business will be continued 
by our successors, 


Messrs. NICOL & DAVIDSON, 
At 686 BROADWAY. 


Our Messrs. E. V. & E. E. Haughwont retiring from 
the business, either party will sign the name of the 
present firm in liquidation. 


E. V. HAUGHWOUT & CO., 
488, 490, & 492 Broadway, cor. Broome St. 


t2~ Orders by mail will be carefully filled, and at 
our lowest prices, 


ROGERS’ 
Groups of Statuary. 


These groups 
will be sent, with’ 








ship in Sleepy 
Hollow, $15, &. 
Send for illus- 
trated catalogue. 
_ Address 
JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


MAELEwoop Youne Laptes’ Institute, 








Pittsfield, Mass., Rev, C. V. Spear, Principal. 
The next semi-annual term opens March 3, 1870. 


THE BEAVER BRAND 








BLACK PURE MOHAIRS. 
These GOODS are distinguished for their silly ap- 
pearance, brilliant lustre, and pure shade of fast 
Black, which we warrant them to retain. Being made 
of the very fimest material, they positively excel 
all other Mohairs ever sold in the United States. 
These splendid Goods are sold by most 
of the leading Retail Dry-Goods Mer- 
chants in New York City, Brooklyn, and 
the leading cities and towns through- 
out all the States, , 
we 





46, 48, & 50: White St., New York, 
Sole Importers of this Brand. for the United States. 
NOVELTIES IN CARPETS. 
A. T. STEWART & CO. 
are now exhibiting, at popular prices, 
THE LARGEST AND MOST SELECT ASSORT- 
MENT OFFERED THIS SEASON 





MOQUETTES, 
VELVETS, 
ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS, 
SUPERFINE INGRAINS, 
EXTRA QUALITY THREE-PLYS, 
&., &., &. 
AXMINSTER AND AUBUSSON CARPETS, 
in Ong Prror, with 
RICH MEDALLIONS and BORDERS TO MATCH. 


AXMINSTERS, 
TAPESTRIES, 





The greater part of the above are 
CONFINED STYLES and the FIRST IMPORTED. 


g@~ Our customers and the public are respectfully 
invited to examine them. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, and TENTH ST. 


THOMSON’S 


PATENT 


“GLOVE-FITTING” 





cane 





The Most Popular Corset ever introduced into 
the American Market. 


The strongest proof of the excellence and popularity 
of this Corset is found in the numerous attempts to 
palm off worthless imitations as the genuine imported 

‘ Glove-Fitting.” We therefore call special attention 
to our'stamp and trade-mark, which are always to be 
found on each Corset, and without which none are gen- 
uine. 

_N. B.—All infringements of Patent, or of our copy- 
right in name “ Glove-Fitting,” will be prosecuted. 


THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., 391 Broadway, N. Y., 
Sole Importers and Patentees for the United States. 


1 SAVED.—“T had it all in a letter sealed, and 

as I put it in the P.O. our P. M. showed me 
the “Star-Spangled Banner.” I read its exposures. 
That $10 prpn’t Go. I subscribed for the “Banner,” 
and-have $9 25 left.” So writes a new subscriber. 
Now, reader, did you never get bit? Has no bogus 
jewelry, sewing-machine, watch, or some other swiu- 
dier, caught you? Then you are lucky indeed. Do 
you care to KEEP PosTED on all the tricks and traps 
ofSwindledom? Read the ‘‘ Banner.” Every atrEMPT 
at swindling is ‘shown up” in its columns. It em- 
ore a — detective in N. Y. City to unearth ras- 
cality. e the January number—see the February 
number—see the March number, just out. It isa large 
40-column, 8-page, Ledger-size, illustrated paper, cram- 
med fall of real genuine wit, humor, fun, and money- 





ig, exposures of rascality. Thousand after thou- 
; sand of the superb steel plate ‘‘ Evangeline” have gone 
to thousands of gratified readers all over the Union. 
Doyou not want Longfellow’s beautiful heroine “ Evan- 
geline?” It is 13¢ by 2 feet in size, on elegant plate 
regis We will mount it carefully on a roller, and send 

t'to,you prepaid. Will give you the “‘Banner” for a 
whole year for only 75 cents (not one-half the price of 
the plate alone). Specimens, 6 cents. Send your ad- 
dress-‘and only 75 cents to 


STAR-SPANGLED BANNER, Hinsdale, ‘NE. 


GENTS WANTED for Willson’s 
School and Family Charts. 
T6.canvass every state in the Union. Men of 
a and well recommended, can realize handsome 
profi For particulars and terms, address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


GENTS! READ THIS! 
WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 


per Week and Expenses, or allow a large commission, 
to sell our new wonderful inventions. Address 
M. WAGNER 











& CO., Marshall, Mich. 
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B. K. BLISS & SON, 


Nos. 41 Park Row and 151 Nassau Street, New York, 





Importers, Growers, and Dealers in Garden, Field, and Flower Seeds, Horti- 
cultural Implements, and Garden Requisites, 


Would invite attention to the following Collections of Seeds for the FLOWER AND KITCHEN GARDEN, 
which have been favorably known in every section of the country for the past sixteen years. 


Collections of Flower Seeds by Mail, Postpaid. 


The following Collections contain the most showy varieties in our large assortment, with full directions 
for culture. Each packet contains a mixture of the different colors and varieties of its species, so that a 


greater display can be made at a much less price than when ordered in separate packets. Those 

ed with Flowers, as well as the experienced cultivator, may order without fear of disappointment. 

Co.ttection A—contains twenty choice varieties of Annuals.............. eee scccccee te cceccececccecccee’ 
* B—contains twenty choice varieties of Biennials and Perennials... 

C—contains ten extra varieties of Annuals and Perennials, embracing many of the new and 


“ 


choicest in cultivation........ 
oo 


int- 





D—contains five very choice varieties, selected from Prize Flowers, of English Pansies, Ger- 


man, Carnation, and Picotee Pinks, Verbenas, Truffaut’s French Asters, Double Holly- 
OCKS . cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccocccoccs eoccccccccccccccteccccccccccccccccs 
Any one sending $3 00 will receive the four Collections postage free. 
The seeds contained in the above assortments are of our own selection. Purchasers who prefer to make 
their selection from the Catalogue will be entitled to a discount proportionate to the quantity ordered. 


Collections of Kitchen-Garden Seeds by Mail, Postpaid. 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF VEGETABLE SEEDS FOR ONE YEAR’S SUPPLY, FOR A LARGE 
OR SMALL GARDEN. 


The followin 


“ 





Collections are made up in the most liberal manner, care ving taken to give a sufficient 
quantity of all the finest varieties and most useful sorts of Vegetables required in 


he Kitchen Garden. 
50 


The above are prepared expressly for sending by mail, and will be sent, postpaid, upon receipt of prices 


annexed. 


Larger Collections, which can be safely sent by express oa paid by purchaser) to any part of the 
country, as follows: No.1, $20 00; No. 2, $15 00; No. 3, $10 00; No. 4, $5 00. 


For a list of the contents of each Collection, see Catalo; 
The Sixteenth Annual Edition of their Iustrated 


e. 
Seed Catalogue and Guide to the Flow= 


er and Kitchen Garden is now ready for distribution. 


No pains or ex 
the kind ever published in this countr 


nse have been spared, in preparing this edition, to make it the most complete work of 


It contains 120 pages of closely-printed matter, and two hundred choice Engravings of favorite Flowers 


and Vegetables—a 


of FLOWER AND 


their Culture; also, a list of upward of One 


arge portion of which are entirely new; also, two beautifully-colored Lithographs of Lili- 
um Auratum and a gree on a and a descriptive list of upward of two THousanp Speci 


es and Varieties 


EDS, including all the novelties of the past season, with Directions for 
Hundred 


Varieties of Choice Gladiolus; with 


many other Summer=-Flowering Bulbs, and much useful information upon the subject of Garden- 


ing generally. 


A copy will be mailed to all applicants enclosing Twenty-five Cents; our regular customers supplied with- 


out charge. Address 


B. K. BLISS & SON, P.O. Box 5712, New York. 





ANTED — AGENTS — $75 to $200 per 
month, every where, male and female, to intro- 
fuce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON-SENSE 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will 
stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and em- 
broider in a most superior manner. Price only $18. 
Fully warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 for 
any Machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, 
or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the “ Elastic 
Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and still 
the cloth can not be pulled apart without tearing it. 
We pay Agents from $75 to $200 per month and ex- 
penses, or a commission from which twice that amount 
can be made. Address SECOMB & CO., Pirrssuren, 
Pa.: Boston, Mass. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 
CAUTION.—Beware of all Agents selling Machines 
ander the same name as ours, unless they can show a 
Certificate of agency signed by us. We shall not hold 
ourselves responsible for worthless Machines sold by 
other parties, and shall prosecute all parties either 
selling or using Machines under this name, to the full 
extent of the law, unless such Machines were obtained 
from us or our Agents. Do not be imposed upon by 
parties who so Pa advertisement and circulars, and 
offer worthless Machines at a less price. 





ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS’ 


TIN WARE, 
IRON, STEEL, &c. 


@epot, 211 Washington Street, New York. 
4O 00 Sold.—The wonder of the World. The 

nbd Magnetic Time Indicator, or ‘* Dollar 
Watch.” A Prrrgcr Gum. Elegantly cased in Oroide 
of Gold, Superior C attach t,E led Dial, 
Silver and Brass works, glass crystal, size of lady’s 
watch. Will denote correct time, warranted five years, 


superb and showy case, entirely of metal. This is no 
WOOD Compass. Is entirely new, patented. 6600 sold 











in three wee! Only $1 each, three for $2, in neat case. 
mailed free. Trade 5 lied. Address the sole man- 
ufacturers, MA’ TIC WATCH CO., 


Hinsdale, N. H. 


wey HIRSUTUS-— FREE FROM 
— WARRANTED TO MAKE THE 
HAIR GROW AND PREVENT ITS FALLING OUT. 
75 CTS. A BOTTLE; $8 A DOZEN. 
622 BROADWAY. 


POCKET REVOLVERS. 


WEST'S SIX-SHOOTER. 
A neat, durable weapon; four-inch barrel. Price, 
$1 50, postpaid. Address S. G. AUSTIN, Elsie, Mich, 











OPALINE 
for the Teeth, 
Gums, & Breath. 

OPALINE 
is reliable, effi- 
cient, and con- 
venient. 

OPALINE 
is sold by Drug- 
gists and dealers 
throughout the 
United States 
and Europe. 

OPALINE 
is recommended 
by physicians & 
dentists. Use no 
other dentifrice. 

Inventor and 
prev’r, Cuas. K. 
EVERY, Dentist, 
Worcester, Mass. 











A GREAT OFFER. \ 


HORACE WATERS, No. 481 Broadway, N.Y., will 
dispose of One Hundred Pianos, Melodeons, and Or- 
ans, of six first-class makers, at 
XTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR CASH DUR- 
ING THIS MONTH, 
or will take from $5 to $25 monthly until paid; the 
same to let, and rent money applied if purchased. 
New 7-Octave Pianos for $275 and upward; New Or- 
gans for $45 and upward, for cash. 


AVE MONEY. — Harmless and elegant. 

SAVE HEALTH. KNOW WHAT YOU USE. 
Dr. MoLane's Prescriptions and Recipes for Hair 
Restoratives, Hair Oils and Dyes; Cosmetics to beau- 
tify the complexion ; to remove pimples, freckles, and 
tan, quickly and safely; to remove superfluous hair; 
to force the whiskers, &c., to grow-in three weeks ; 
to curl the hair permanently and beautifully ; various 
Medicinal Prescriptions, &c. Any Druggist will com- 
pound them. Sent prepaid for $1. Address 

Dr. C. F. McLANE, Box 2563, Buffalo, N. Y. 


$2000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 


To Agents, to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES. The best machine in the world. Stitch 
alike on both sides. One Maocutne Wirnout Money. 
For further particulars, address 

THE WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 


por a i HIN 
ppc eras E 
# YA Cbs) | (uu 
FOR FAMILY USE—simple, cheap, reliable. Knits 
Every thing. AGENTS WANTED. Circular and sam- 
le stocking FREE. Address HINKLEY KNITTING 
CHINE CO,, Bath, Me., or 176 Broadway, N. Y. 














Steinway & Sons, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 


PIANO: FORTES, 


Beg to Announce 
A GENERAL REDUCTION 


in their prices, in accordance with the decline in the 
premium on gold, and consequent decreased cost of 
imported cation used in the manufacture of Piano- 
fortes. In addition to their established styles of Pi- 
ano-fortes, STEINWAY & SONS, in order to meet a 
long-felt and frequently-expressed want, a | persons 
of moderate means, teachers, schools, &c., have per- 
fected arrangements for the manufacture of an entire- 
ly new style of instrument, termed 


The “School” Piano. 


A thoroughly complete instrument of 7 octaves, pre- 
cisely the same in size, scale, interior mechanism, and 
workmanship as their highest-priced 7-octave Pianos ; 
the only difference being that this new style of instru- 
ment is constructed in a perfectly plain yet exceeding- 
ly neat exterior case. ese new instruments will be 
supplied to those who desire to possess a thoroughly 
first-class “‘ Steinway Piano,” yet are limited in means, 


At Exceedingly Moderate Prices. 


STEINWAY & SONS also desire to call special at- 
tention to their new 


PATENT UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


with Double Iron Frame, Patent Resonator, Tubular 
Frame Action, and new soft Pedal, which are match- 
less in volume and quality of tone and surpassing fa- 
cility of action, while standing longer in tune and be- 
ing more impervious to atmospheric influences than 
any other Piano at present manufactured. 


Price-Lists and Illustrated Catalogues mailed free 
on application. 


EVERY PIANO is WARRANTED for 5 YEARS. 





Warerooms, First Floor of Steinway Hall, 
Nos. 109 & 111 East Fourteenth St. 
(Bet. Fourth Ave. and Irving Place), New York. 








IMPROVEMENTS added: 
The most complete and best Knitter in the 


world. We mean what we say, and will forfeit one 
thousand dollars if what we claim isn’t true. For 
circular and sample stocking, address, enclosing 


stamp, . D. sy 
1 & 3 Market St., Rochester, N. Y. 





Sells 100 a day. You can get it for 25 cents, and 
it is worth $10 


HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 





re Garden, Flower, Fruit, Herb, 
Tree, Shrub, and Evergreen Seeds 
(25 sorts of either, $1 00), prepaid, by 
mail. Agents wanted. 


Priced Catalogues gratis. Trade-list. Seeds on com- 
mission. Small Fruits. Fresh Onion Seed, $4 00 per tb. 

B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries and Seed 
Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass. tablished 1842. 








THE WIDE WORLD Eee 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


rk. 
Se eee 
THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED. — The Nation, N. Y. 











TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR, 


Harper's MaGazing, One Year......$4 00 
Harrer’s Weekty, One Year...... 4 00 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Harrrr’s Maeazine, Harrer’s WEEKLY, and Harrer's 
Baza, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 


The Postage within the United States is for the 
Maeazine 24 cents a year, for the Werkty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazin, or 20 cents for 
the Wrexty or Bazar, to prepay the United States 
postage. 

The Volumes of the Macazinz commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrexy and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no timeis specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
peel to the order of Harrer & Broruers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms ror AnvVERTISING IN Harper's Periopicats. 


Harper's Manazine.—Whole Page, $250 ; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each imsertion. 

Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 

Harper’s Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





The New Books of the Season 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ta Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





1. 

SKETCHES OF CREATION: a Popular View of 
some of the Grand Conclusions of the Sciences in 
reference to the History of Matter and of Life. To- 
gether with a Statement of the Intimations of Sci- 
ence respecting the Primordial Condition and the 
Ultimate Destiny of the Earth and the Solar System. 
By Avexanver Winonett, LL.D., Professor of Ge- 
ology, soology and Botany in the University of 
Mic igan, an Director of the State Geological Sur- 
vey. — Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. (Just 
Ready. 


2. 
UNDER FOOT. A Novel. By Atton Crypz, Au- 


thor of ‘“‘ Maggie Lynne.” Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. (Just Ready.) , ; 


3. 

THE ANDES AND THE AMAZON; or, Across the 
Continent of South America. By Jamxs Orton, 
A., Professor of Natural History in Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadel- 
phia. With a New Map of Equatorial America and 

numerous Illustrations. Crown 8yo, Cloth, $2 00. 


4, 
HIRELL. A Novel. By the Author of “ Abel Drake’s 
Wife,” “Bound to the Wheel,” “‘ Martin Pole,” &c. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


5. 
TENNYSON'S COMPLETE POEMS. With numer- 
ous Illustrations and Three Characteristic Portraits. 
New Edition. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


6. 

ADVENTURES OF CALEB WILLIAMS. By Wr 
L1aM Gopwwy, Esq., Author of ‘St. Leon,” “ Cloud- 
esley,” &c. Complete in One Volume. 16mo, Pa- 
per, 37 cents. 


7. 

PLAUTUS'S PLAYS. T. Macci Plauti Captivi, Tri- 
nummus, et Rudens. With English Notes, Critical 
and Explanatory. By C. 8S. Harrreron, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Latin in the Wesleyan University. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 


8. \ 

MEDORA LEIGH: a History and an Autobiography. 
Edited by Cuartes Mackay. With an Introduc- 
tion, and a Commentary on the Charges brought 
against Lord Byron by Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 8vo, 
Paper, 25 cents. 


MISS MITFORD'S LIFE AND LETTERS. The Life 
of Mary Russell Mitford, Authoress of “Our Vil- 
lage, &c." Told by Herself in Letters to Her Friends. 
With Anecdotes and Sketches of her most celebrated 
Contemporaries. Edited by Rev. A. G. K, L'Es- 
TRANGE, 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50, 


10. 
ONLY HERSELF A Novel. By Annie Tuomas, 
Author of “ False Colors,” ‘Denis Donne,” “ Play- 
ing for High Stakes,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


i. 

OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF NEW TESTA- 
MENT TRUTHS. By Lyman Assort, Author of 
‘Jesus of Nazareth, his Life and Teachings,” &c. 
Elegantly Illustrated from Designs by Doré, Dela- 
roche, Durham, and Parsons. 8vo, Cloth, Beveled 
Edges, $3 00; Gilt Edges, $8 50. 


12. 
KITTY. A Novel. By M. Bernam Epwarps, Author 
of “‘ Doctor Jacob,” “A Winter with the Swallows,” 
&¢c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


13. 

WILD SPORTS OF THE WORLD: a Book of Nat- 
ural History and Adventure. By James GreExEn- 
woop, Author of ‘The Adventures of Reuben Davy- 
idger,” ‘‘The True History of a Little Ragamuffin,” 
“The Seven Curses of London,” &c. ith 147 ii 
lustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


14, 
BOUND TO JOHN COMPANY; or, The Adventures 
and Misadventures of Robert Ainsleigh. With Il- 
lustrations. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 3 


15. 

HAYDN'S DICTIONARY OF DATES, relating to all 
Ages and Nations. For Universal Reference. Ed- 
ited by Bensamin Vinoent, Assistant Secretary and 
Keeper of the Library of the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain ; and Revised for the Use of American 
Readers. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00. 


16. 
MY ENEMY'S DAUGHTER. A Novel. By Justin 
MoCarrtuy, Author of ‘The Waterdale Neighbors.” 
Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


17. 

THE POLAR WORLD: a Popular Description of 
Man and Nature in the Arctic and Antarctie Regions 
of the Globe. By Dr. G. Hartwie, Author of “The 
Sea and its Living Wonders,” ‘‘The Harmonies of 
Nature,” and “The Tropical World.” With Addi- 
tional Chapters and 163 Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $3 75. 

18. 

FAVORITE ENGLISH POEMS. With 320 elegant 

Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Edges, $8 00. 


9. 

THE ODES AND EPODES OF HORACE. A Met- 
rical Translation into English. With Introduction 
and Commentaries. By Lory Lyrron. With Latin 
Text from the Editions of Orelli, Macleane, and 
Yonge. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


20. 

COMFORT’S GERMAN COURSE. A German 
Course, adapted for use in Colleges, High-Schools, 
and Academies. By Gero. F. Comrort, A.M., Pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages and Atsthetics in Al- 
leghany College, Meadville, Pa. 12mo, Cloth or Half 
Leather, $2 00. 


21. 
WRECKED IN PORT. A Novel. By Epmunp Yarrs, 
Author of “Kissing the Rod,” “Land at Last,” 
“Black Sheep,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


22. 

LOST IN THE JUNGLE. Narrated for Young Peo- 
ple. By Pav. B. Du Cuarv, Author of “ Discov- 
eries in Equatorial Africa,” “Wild Life under the 
Equator,” ‘Journey to Ashango Land,” “Stories 
of the Gorilla ae, &e. ith numerous En- 
gravings. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


23. 

THE ROMANCE OF SPANISH HISTORY. ByJoun 
8. C. Aszort, Author of ‘‘ The French Revolution,” 
“The History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” &c. With 
Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 


24, 

PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE WAR OF 1812; 
or, Illustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of the History, 
Biography, Scenery, Relics, and Traditions of the 
Last War for American Independence. By Benson 
J. Lossine, Author of “The Pictorial Field-Book 
of the Revolution.” With 882 Illustrations, en- 
graved on Wood by Lossing & Barritt, chiefly 
from —— Sketches by the Author, Complete 
in One Volume, 1084 pages. large 8vo. Price, in 
Cloth, $7 00; Sheep, $850; Full Roan, $900; Half 
Calf or Half Morocco extra, $10 00, - 
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FACETLE. 
Aw old farmer, whose 
son had “9 lately, was 


neighbor, 
ices. 


Tux Letres B.—A lady 
@ room, letter 


occupyin; a 
Brat ghotelin NewYork, : 
wrote on }- 


the slate as fo! 
lows: ‘Wake letter B at 
seven; and if letter B 
bays ‘Let her be,’ don’t 
her bé, nor let letter 
B be, because if you"let 
letter B be, letter B will 
be unable to let her house 
to Mr. B——, who is to 
call at half past ten,” The 
rter-—a much better 
Neyer — crdy ies 

raphist —after studyin 
the above all night, aid 
not know whether. to 
wake letter B or to “let 

her be.” 


—_—.————— 
THE QUAKERESS'S 
RUSE. 


A sheriff was once 
asked to execute a writ 
against a Quaker. On 
arriving at his house he 
saw the Quaker’s wife, 
who, in reply to the in- 
qulty whether her hus- 

was at home, said 
he was, at the same time 
requesting him to be 
seated, and her husband 
would speedily see him. 

The officer waited pa- 
tiently some time, when, 

ir Quakeress com- 
ing into the room, he re- 
mfnded her of her prom- 
ise that he might see her 


husband. 

“Nay, friend,” said 
she; ‘I promised that he 
would see thee. He hath 
seen thee. He did not 
like thy looks ; therefore 
he avoided thee; and hath 
departed from the house 
by another path.” 





The flaneurs of Paris, 
who will joke on any 
subject, were remarking 
the other day: ‘Poor 
Traupmann! the politic- 
al excitement of the last 
week has been too much 
for him, and to-day he 
has quite lost his head.” 


—_—~p———_ 
What color should par- 
asites dress in?—Fawn. 


——_—_—_—_—_—_ 
Why is sugar made in 
the old style preferable 
to that made in the new 
style ?—Because it can't 
be beet. 
—— —»-—-- 

A little four-year-old 
boy in Richmond, Vir- 

inia, on being asked b 
fis mother if he woul 
not like to be an angel 
and have wings, replied 
that he had rather be a 
hawk andliveonchicken. 

—_—_—~— 

It is absurd to speak 
of the apple of an eye, 
when it is well known 
that eyes should always 
be pears. 





Fonp Mortuer. “And what would Johnny do if poor Mamma were 


to Die?” 


Mamma. “You Tiresome Boy! You'll Ruin me in Knickerbockers. ‘I'ligse + } 
were New Last Week, and now your Knees are coming through. How is it?” 
Grorce. “Ah! it’s all because you took me twice to Church last Sunday, and 


I had to say so many Prayers.” 


Mapbce. “TI say, George, wouldn't it be Nice to go. to a Pantomime?” q | 
it??? : 


Gerorce. “Oh! wouldn't i 


Mance. “In a Boz, 


Gerorcg. ‘Yes! in Mamma’s lovely new Portmanteau !” 


PATHOS. 


Jounny. ‘ Eat up all the Sugar!” 





ou know!” 














Kitty. “Here I are, 
GEORGE, “ 
| of Yourself!” 





Nursg. “‘ Baby’s going to have her First Birthday to-morrow.” 
Kitty. ‘And we'll have it for Tea, won’t we, Nurse?” 
Grorce. ‘‘ What nonsense ! 

My last one was a Rocking-Horse.” 


Birthdays are not to Eat. ‘They’re to play with. 





Gerorce. “ Kitty! Where are yo.?” 
? 


George ! 


‘on’t say Here you ave; say Here you am, when you’re Speaking 
















HEC — 
~ —— SS 
~— 





RATHER A SMALL DOSE. 
Mr. O’Coxossus (who has been almost talked into trying Homeopathy). “Do you intend that, Sir, for a ‘Family’ Medidine Chest ?—and Fourteen 


of us-in Family, 


more or less at Death’s Door?” 


Mr. C——, a gentleman 
who had juat'fnished his 
first attempt at author- 
ship, which met with a 


al. The latter extended 
his hand, and in a tragic 
manner exclaimed: 

‘* Allow me, Sir, to wel- 
come you to our ranks— 
a ranks of ~ geen all 
: ie uliar appear- 
ance. of the. individual 
rather amused Mr. C—, 


ou, Sir; but may I ven- 
ie to ask who you are, 
and what work bears 


your nam 
* Certainly, Sir. Have 
you ever heard of Tenny- 
son, the Poet-laureate ?” 
Yes," said Mr. C 


not Longfellow 

**No, [am not he.” 

“Then who the dick- 
ens are you?” 

“Ah! there. Have you 
ever heard of Charles 
Dickens ?” 

“Yes, but I know you 
are not Charles Dick- 
ens.” 

“No, Sir; I am nei- 
ther Tennyson, Longfel- 
low, nor Dickens; but, 
Sir, I, the individual who 
stands prominently be- 
fore you in the noble per- 
son of a-man—lI, Sir, 

“Well, Sir, who are 
you, and of what the 
deuce are you the au- 
thor?” 

“J, Sir, am Jonathan 
Rawlings Picey Piggle- 
ton, and I am the cele- 
brated author of an in- 
valuable recipe for tak- 
ing grease-spots, tar, oil, 
and all stains whatsoev- 
er, out of cloth, wood 
marble, carpets, etc., and 
which I will be most = 
py to sell you or any oth- 
er gentleman who now 
looks upon me.” 

Mr. C—— collapsed. 

eas Ps Saal 


The only blustererfrom 
whom a brave man will 
take a blow is the wind. 

a ; 

The proprietor of a 
forge, not remarkable for 
correctness of language, 
but who by honest indus- 
try bad realized a com- 
fortable independence 
being called on ata soci 
meeting for a toast, gave, 
“Success to forgery ! 

—_——_—~»—— — 


When is a thief like a 
seamstress? —When he 
cuts and runs. 

Seep 

What is the first thing 
a a’ does when she 
falls into the water?— 
She gets wet. 

——_~>— -—— 

While the Maine Legis- 
lature was vacillati 
over the question of at- 
tending the Peabody fu- 
neral a respectable mem- 
ber from the back coun- 
try said: ‘‘ Mr. Speaker, 
Iam disgusted with the 
conduct of this House. 
This funeral at Portland 
is a-going to be a great 
affair; but when I see 
this House a-tetering and 
see-sawing as if it didn't 
know its own mind, I de- 
clare I wish Mr. ly 
hadn't died !" 
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